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NEED FOR STEADY NERVES 


T has been a custom for Left opinion in this country to argue that 

conferences at high levels between Russian and Western statesmen 

can lead to an end of the cold war. Getting round a table and talking it 
over with Kremlin leaders is thought to be a means of solving intractable 
problems. It would be nice if such things were possible. But of course 
those who think like that entirely fail to realize the nature of Russian 
Communism. No amount of personal contacts affect the fundamental 
theory held by the Communists on World Revolution. ‘The steadfast 
refusal of the rulers of Moscow to allow their own people to make free 
contact with the outer world brings it about that only the most reliable 
Communist will ever attend the “ summit” conferences. These confer- 
ences are from the Russian point of view only opportunities to sow 
dissension among the Powers of the West. The West in its turn has to use 
them in order to expose Russian tactics and strategy to the neutral world of 
Asia and Africa. 

That is precisely what has happened at Geneva. The West has stood 
firm and has refused to compromise in any of the essentials, foremost 
among which is the insistence on “ free elections’ in Germany. Through 
leaving Germany free to choose in her own time when and how she will 
negotiate with Russia, whether she will enter the Western defence system 
of her own accord or stay neutral, the West is undoubtedly running a risk. 
But a bold international policy must carry with it risks and nothing is ever 
achieved without running them. Moreover, the risk is not a very serious 
one, because one can shrewdly guess that Dr. Adenauer knows well what 
the fundamental wishes of the West German peoples are. ‘There is an 
historical background here, for the Western part of Germany has in the 
past been more in contact with France and the West than any other part, 
whereas East Elbia has been more in contact with the Slavs of East Europe 
Much of course depends on the personality of Dr. Adenauer, but when he 
passes away there will be successors and what matters is the people's 
instinct. 

The Geneva conference was a success for the West in the sense that the 
Russians who came there to sow dissension failed to do so. But success 
will not be maintained without steady nerves and constant vigilance. 
Last summer it looked at one time as if the Russians thought that the 
East German game was hardly worth the candle. They have revised their 
views since then. They are not giving up an inch of territory in Eastern 
Europe and they are banking on the possibilities of using the less stable 
elements in Germany for their own ends. ‘The urge for unity is strong in 
Germany and the temptation in the coming months to do a deal with the 
great Power in the East will always be strong. It is not altogether foreign 
to German tradition either. Bismarck’s deals with the Tsars must not be 
forgotten. It is necessary for us therefore not to tire for an instant in 
searching out and keeping the friends of the West in Germany and allow 
nothing to happen which would give them the impression that we are 
weakening in our demands that all-German elections must be free, that 
Germany is sovereign and must decide her own future. 

There is no reason to suppose that Russian policy has undergone any 
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fundamental change in recent months. Even in the most optimistic 
moments I never thought that the main objectives of Russian policy had 
changed since Stalin’s death. The methods have changed but not the aim. 
The crude head-on conflict, typified in the Korean campaign was dropped 
after Stalin and there was a return to more subtle methods, practised in its 
day by the Tsarist régime. “ Russia does not sulk,” said Prince Gortcha- 
koff after the Crimean war; “ she retires and waits.”” Nor have there been 
any internal difficulties inside Russia of such a nature as to make a change of 
foreign policy necessary. The failure of Soviet agriculture to keep pace 
with industrial production is still a headache. ‘The desire to learn a little 
fromthe West in technical matters hasshown itself in modestand much con- 
trolled exchange visits of scientists and agricultural experts with the West. 
All this is good but we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that there 
is any change of heart. All we can assume is that we are not likely to have 
crude military intervention in parts of the world where such could be 
staged. But the fundamental policy of Communism to undermine from 
within the society and economy of neighbouring countries where a weak 
spot can be found has not changed. This presents the same challenge to 
the West as in the past, in fact ever since Russia showed her real face 
when she first turned down Marshall Aid to Europe in 1947. ‘The reasons 
for her increased intransigence since last summer is possibly that she thinks 
she has allies in West Germany whom she can entice into the trap of a 
united Germany (Soviet model). Perhaps even more is the conviction that 
weak spots are developing for the West in South and South West Asia. 

The extended tour of Marshall Bulganin and Mr. Krushchev in India, 
Burma and Afghanistan is very typical of this new move. The Russians 
have chosen just those countries in South Asia who still regard the former 
colonial rule of European Powers over them as a worse danger than Russian 
Communism. Hence their insistence on neutrality in the cold war and 
refusal to join any mutual defence measures. The hard fact remains and it 
is well that we should face it that at least among Indians and Burmese 
Western Europeans, because of the past, are regarded with more suspicion 
than the Russians. The danger of Communist infiltration is played down. 
They have never had any experience of it at close quarters anyway and they 
have of British Imperialism. They have never heard of the mass deporta- 
tions to Siberia of Tartar and Moslem tribes and communities of Central 
Asia. They think it natural that Russia should be an Asiatic Power because 
she became the heir to the Empire of the Mongols. In the minds of the 
Indians the Russians are half Asiatic and, so they think, nearer to them 
than the really alien British. Against this British traditions and justice 
have had their effect on the Indian continent and one cannot imagine that 
this will all disappear now that India is free. his is a testing time and one 
can do no more than wait and hope that intelligent and cultured Indians 
and Burmese will ultimately react against the crude barbarities of the 
Russian Communists during their peregrinations in South Asia. Again 
there is a need for steady nerves. 

But the Russian Communists have also got good ground to werk on just 
now in the Middle East. The Arab-Israel dispute has in recent months 
become more acute than it has for many years and it is unsound to regard 
this as an isolated incident. The Arab-Israel dispute affects the whole of 
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the Middle East from Turkey to Pakistan. And Russia may think that if 
she fishes in troubled waters in Palestine, she may land fish from the 
Persian Gulf or from North Africa. It is vital therefore that Great Britain 
and the United States should approach the Palestine problem not com- 
mitted to either Israel or to the Arab states but as parties genuinely seeking 
to bring about peace in this troubled area. The spark that has set off the 
flare in the Middle East has been of course the Egyptian acceptance of 
arms from Czechoslovakia. When one seeks for the motive behind this 
move one can draw the conclusion that Egypt is concerned with two things. 
Firstly her military strength in relation to Israel and secondly her position 
as head of the Arab League which has been affected by Iraq’s adherence to 
the Turco-Pakistan Treaty. ‘The military dictatorship in Egypt has had 
quite a number of successes to put to its record. For the first time there 
has been a régime in Egypt which has sought to do something for the 
peasants and to curb the power of the landlord class and the plutocracy. 
There can be no question that progress along these lines has been made. 
But the military government has a legacy from the past which it cannot 
ignore—extreme demagogic Nationalism and along with the other Arab 
states undying hatred of the Jews. Added to this is the reverse which 
Egyptian policy has suffered in the Sudan where the political parties have 
declared for independence and no close link with Egypt. ‘This has made 
the Egyptian régime susceptible to taunts of weakness in foreign policy 
from underground enemies at home. This also has probably caused her to 
chafe under the restrictions which the West has imposed on the delivery 
of arms to Egypt, in order not to exacerbate the situation on the frontiers 
with Israel. Hence the acceptance of arms from behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is no use ignoring the Arab feeling about Israel. They regard Israel 
as a foreign body in their midst. And indeed the populations of Palestine 
for centuries has been Moslem and Christian Arab. Zionist colonies began 
to trickle in through arrangement with the Sultan only in the latter days of 
the Ottoman Empire. ‘Then came the Balfour Declaration of a“ home for 
the Jews.”” If that home had been interpreted as a spiritual and cultural 
home with limited Jewish immigration, an Arab-Jewish state might have 
resulted, possibly even including Jordan. The late King Abdullah of 
Jordan had tolerant and liberal views, too liberal for the Arab fanatics who 
murdered him. He had ideas along these lines. Then came the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany and a wave of emotional sympathy with them 
throughout the world. This enabled Zionist propagandists throughout the 
world to force an interpretation of the Balfour Declaration which meant the 
creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. Unbridled Nationalism then con- 
trolled the Zionist movement and roused its counterpart among the Arabs. 
Now we are faced in the Middle East with an Israel which is based on 
Western traditions, American finance and modern industry, as a foreign 
body in the midst of an Arab world of 40 million which is painfully and 
slowly emerging form a patriarchal and feudal society. At this critical time 
for them the Arabs see a stranger in their midst. It is useless to expect the 
superior economy of the Jews to spread throughout the Arab East. In a 
part of the world where religion and tradition play such a vital réle still, 
such an event was bound to arouse bitter resentment and to let loose a 
whirlwind of Nationalism. The Zionists have reaped what they have 
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sown and their plight is the less enviable because their small blockaded 
state has to live on remittances from America. The Arabs have their wide 
lands and rich resources as yet undeveloped. Even if the hot-heads of 
Israel get their way and a Jewish army marches to Cairo, this small state 
cannot possibly hold down the vast area of 40 million Arabs. 

Yet Israel has come to stay and though the Arabs may think they can get 
rid of the Jews, as they got rid of the Crusaders, they have got to remember 
that this is the 20th century and not the Middle Ages. World sympathy 
with the Jews is still strong, though the Zionists have done their best to 
alienate it. Moreover, the finances of American Jewry are not exhausted and 
the Arabs are running a great risk if they help to keep in being this explos- 
ive situation. Any day it might explode into something more serious and 
affect their future. 

The task of the Western Powers is then two-fold—first to try and bring 
about a lessening of tension; secondly not to allow the Arab-Israel dispute 
to prejudice the build-up of a defence system based on the countries of the 
Bagdad Pact. On the first issue we cannot hope to achieve any results by 
handing the matter over to the Security Council. Opportunities for end- 
less delays and Russian intrigue would present themselves there. The 
Tripartite Powers, Great Britain, the United States and France, could take 
the initiative with some chance of success through their direct responsi- 
bilities in that region. A useful step was taken by the Prime Minister in his 
speech at the Guildhall where he laid down the principle that both sides 
must make concessions. Whether he was wise to raise the question of the 
United Nations partition frontiers of 1947 at this juncture may well be 
doubted. The time is not ripe for such discussions which would inevitably 
raise the question of the Negev and would at once cause the Jews to veto 
further discussion. But there is a chance of obtaining a limited objective. 
Not all the Arab states are intransigent. Jordan and Iraq would almost 
certainly be reasonable. Our tactics must be to seek out the elements 
among the Arabs who are prepared to respond. 

There are matters on which one might get some Arab states to sit down 
and talk with the Jews even if this recognition was only de facto. Jordan 
for instance needs an outlet to the Mediterranean so as not to depend only 
on Syria and Lebanon for facilities for the transit of goods. A free port for 
Jordan at Haifa might afford the Jews a chance to break the ice. An 
agreement with Jordan on the Jordan and Yarmuth waters has the attrac- 
tion of enabling 200,000 Arab refugees to settle in country North of Jericho. 
The Jews would have to offer funds to make this possible and the Arabs 
in their turn will have to offer de facto recognition. Then Israel will have 
to withdraw her opposition to arms being sent to Iraq which is an important 
link in the chain of the countries which are part of the Bagdad Pact. 

Here it must be said that Britian and the United States have a right to 
stand up for their interests and the interests of the Western World in guard- 
ing the oil resources of the Persian Gulf. Our economy in the West for 
some years to come is dependent in part on oil, at least until atomic energy 
is much more developed. We cannot allow Israel, because of her fear of the 
Arabs, to prevent us from strengthening Iraq militarily and economically. 
And Iraq, though loyal to the Arab cause, is too near the Russian danger 
to have any illusions about the neutrality such as Mr. Nehru is attracted by. 
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The defence line which NATO has been slowly building up in the East 
has been strengthened greatly by the Bagdad Pact but rudely shocked by 
events in Cyprus. The British Government cannot be exonerated from 
blame for having allowed this situation to develop. It has been obvious 
for some time that it is purely obscurantist to adopt the attitude that Cyprus 
is a British colony and must always remain so. If there is one thing true 
about the British Commonwealth it is that it is in constant evolution. 
And if the Cypriots want to join Greece, nothing will in the long run 
prevent them, however much it may appear to be against their own economic 
advantage. The task of statesmanship here is two-fold. First to create 
machinery for a smooth passage over to the new status. Thus self-govern- 
ment should lead to Dominion status and Dominion status under the 
Statute of Westminster can lead to independence, as events in Burma and 
India have shown. Secondly a Government must modify whatever the 
new status may be by making arrangements for the guaranteeing of the 
position of the Turkish minority and whatever measures may be necessary 
to provide for the defence interests of the Western World in Cyprus. In 
this connection the interests of the Turkish minority must be safeguarded 
and representation in the public life of the country guaranteed. There 
should also be some treaty between the interested powers, Great Britain, 
Greece and Turkey backed by UNO guaranteeing the constitution and 
union with Greece under these conditions. The other condition concerns 
defence and here the British Government may have to relinquish the island 
as a solely British military and air base. It may have to become under treaty 
a base for all the NATO powers in which of course Great Britain and Turkey 
will take their part. But it is now becoming doubtful if Cyprus has the 
value that it was thought to have as a defence base in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. There are no harbours and it now appears that none can be made 
of a size to make a naval base possible. The geography of the coast forbids 
it. And without a naval base there can be no military base. Its value 
seems now to be mainly as an air base and as this it is valuable. But it is 
doubtful if large depots and stores abroad, like there used to be and still is 
to some extent in Suez, have the importance that they used to have. All 
these questions need thinking out afresh in the light of the revolution 
caused by science in the modern world. M. Puivips Price. 


DR. ADENAUER IS EIGHTY 


HEN Dr. Adenauer was critically ill recently, at the same time 
\X as President Eisenhower, the whole Western world was praying for 
the recovery of these two statesmen. That the name of the leader 
of a nation defeated only ten years ago should thus be coupled with that of 
the great captain of the victorious Western alliance is a measure of the 
achievement of the man who is celebrating his eightieth birthday in Bonn 
on the fifth of January. Who would have thought in the dark days that 
followed the surrender of Germany that a decade later its leading states- 
man should be honoured throughout the non-Communist world? 
The career of the German Federal Chancellor is an unusual one. Few 
great men in history have had to wait till the age of 73 for their great 
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opportunity. Like other men who had achieved important positions 
during the Weimar Republic, Adenauer was dismissed from his office as 
Burgomaster of Cologne by the National Socialists in 1933. At fifty-seven 
other men might have accepted the inevitability of eclipse. But this was 
contrary to Adenauer’s nature. With amazing determination he managed 
to survive all the trials and tribulations of the Nazi police state.* He 
refused to emigrate. Later, in 1945—now nearly seventy—he was not even 
deflected by what was perhaps the bitterest pill of all, his second dismissal 
from the Mayorship of Cologne, this time by the British occupation 
authorities. ‘The name of the British brigadier who signed the order of 
dismissal on the grounds that the mayor had shown insufficient energy 
and had not done his duty towards the population has long been forgotten. 
It is characteristic of Adenauer that he bore no lasting resentment as a 
result of this harsh treatment, which included a ban—fortunately soon 
lifted—on all political activity. He was not turned from his course of 
reconciliation at home and abroad. A practising Catholic, he founded a 
party which included both Christian denominations. Christian democracy 
became the key to his whole policy. It was-a means of uniting an important 
section of his own people and it provided a bridge to the other democracies 
of Western Europe, leading in due course to the Schuman Plan and to 
German membership of the Council of Europe. 

Perhaps only a man who had suffered so intensely could carry out this 
grand all-embracing policy with conviction and success. During the 
Nazi regime, he had borne the trials of Job and yet had continued to praise 
the Lord. It is difficult to realise that the man whose name has become a 
household word throughout Germany—whom the vast majority of Ger- 
mans would call, as Churchill has done, the greatest of their nation since 
Bismarck—was but a few years ago hunted from place to place as a fugitive, 
periodically arrested without lawful cause, in danger of life and limb, 
falsely accused and cut by the populace which used to worship him. 
His dismissal from office in 1933 left him for a time without any income. 
A former prominent “ Weimar ”’ politician could not find work so easily, 
as most employers were afraid to take any risks. At a critical moment for 
his finances he was saved by the unsolicited gift of an American acquaint- 
ance. For a time he sought refuge in a Catholic monastery, Maria Laach. 
When threats were made to the authorities there, he left rather than 
involve others in his own misfortunes. The succeeding years are a series of 
migrations for this head of a numerous family, sometimes with his wife and 
children, sometimes without them. He was arrested in the ‘‘ Night of the 
Long Knives ”’ in 1934, but was miraculously among those left unharmed. 
He was far-sighted enough to go abroad for some weeks when he realised 
that war was imminent and thus escaped another wave of arrests. He was 
again put in prison after the abortive July Putsch of 1944, escaped while in 
hospital, whereupon his wife—already seriously ill—was arrested and 
interrogated about her husband’s hide-out till she confessed. The con- 
frontation of the husband with the wife who had given him away was one 
of the amusements of the Gestapo man in charge. Thanks to the inter- 


*A detailed account of Dr. Adenauer’s career is given in the “ authorised ”’ biography 
by Paul Weymar published by Kindler Verlag, Munich. The English edition is to be 
published by André Deutsch later this year. 
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vention of his son, a serving officer, he was eventually released. After 
escaping unharmed British bombs and American artillery fire, he lived to 
see the end of the Nazi regime. 

This background is essential for the understanding of the Christian 
Democrat politician. He had experienced and witnessed enough suffering. 
His most noble task was to see that his children and grandchildren would be 
spared any more of this torture. He personally forgave his torturers, and 
it is interesting to note how often he has interceded for the lenient treatment 
of those same Nazis whose brutality he had experienced. He wanted his 
people to unite, not behind the slogans of a Fiihrer, but through the toler- 
ance and orderly methods of parliamentary democracy. He fully realised 
the importance of offering the electorate a simple issue on which to decide, 
and it was by no means an accident that he fought the first Bundestag 
election of 1949 on the “ platform” of the free economy. Logically he 
refused the idea of a coalition with the Social Democrats, who advocated 
more state control, when the electorate had given their verdict. In the 
early days of the first Bundestag there was an epic quality in the duels of 
the Chancellor with the leader of the Social Democrat opposition, the late 
Kurt Schumacher, though the bitterness with which they were conducted 


is to be regretted. 

Within the framework of the party system Adenauer set out to persuade, 
discarding all rhetoric, chatting quietly to his audiences, explaining the 
intricacies of politics in homely terms, without ever “ talking down ” to the 
ordinary man. Here is another clue to his success. Throughout his many 
years as an official of the city of Cologne and eventually as its chief magis- 


trate, in spite of a decade as party leader and Chancellor, he has remained 
an extraordinarily simple man in his bearing, with a dry, good-humoured 
wit. He completely lacks all those mannerisms which politicians so often 
acquire; he is essentially another human being, whom one can imagine 
playing with his grand-children and watering his flowers in the garden of 
his house at Rhéndorf, not far from his beloved birth-place Cologne, which 
he was not allowed to visit during the Nazi regime. In his case the 
politician is a true extension of the man. Unlike lesser men, he was not 
forced to submerge his rather unusual personality in the standard type of 
the politician. He is made all of a piece, as if hewn out of stone, a giant 
among his contemporaries and yet one of them. 

It is refreshing to note that he has his failings like other people. He has 
occasionally committed blunders which are surprising for a man of his 
ability and wide experience of affairs. In the midst of the election 
campaign of 1953, he impulsively and wrongly accused two Social Democrat 
officials of sordid dealings with the Communists, on the flimsiest of evi- 
dence. He was unwise enough to allow himself to be involved in a 
personal quarrel with the President of the Bundesrat, Reinhold Maier, at 
a critical time for the ratification of the EDC treaties. What is perhaps the 
gravest failing of them all, he tends to be autocratic in the actual conduct of 
affairs, and has refused to discuss any arrangements for a future in which 
he is no longer at the head. But all these shortcomings are the small 
shadows which throw into relief the stature of the man as a whole. 

What Adenauer has achieved is remarkable. He has biended nationalism 
and internationalism in a most successful way. Nobody can deny him his 
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title of a genuinely “ national’ statesman, not even in Germany, where 
charges of failing in this direction have always been bandied about with the 
greatest irresponsibility. At the same time, his programme has been 
thoroughly international, helping to achieve an unprecedented integration 
with Western Europe, for instance in the Schuman Plan. Social Democrat 
accusations that he was sacrificing German interests have left him un- 
moved, for he is convinced that Germany’s participation in supra-national 
organisations is part of the process of creating a new and saner conception 
of German nationalism within the European framework. ‘The same applies 
to the most sensitive point of contact between the old nationalism and the 
new internationalism, the Saar, where the French insisted on concessions 
in return for their consent to the integration of the Federal Republic in 
Western Defence. ‘The Chancellor was courageous enough to make 
important concessions to the French, though he realised not only how 
difficult it would be for him to obtain parliamentary approval for them, but 
also that he would be risking his popularity. 

On the most difficult question of all for German public opinion, that of 
the Nazi regime, hardly anyone has been more outspoken in condemning 
the brutality of that period and in affirming and reaffirming the moral duty 
of the German people to make whatever amends are possible. ‘The Federal 
government’s restitution programme to Jewish victims has been one of his 
finest deeds. He stressed that moral restitution was impossible, but that 
the least the German people could do was to give some financial help to the 
surviving victims. 

Adenauer has always spoken his mind freely, irrespective of popularity. 
He has thus been able to guide public opinion. Few men have succeeded, 
as he has done, in creating a secure base at home for an imaginative, 
forward-looking policy. A leading statesman in a West European parlia- 
mentary democracy today must combine many parts. He has to be not 
only a chief minister, but a party leader, a popular figure, a parliamentarian, 
and a ‘‘ European ’’ personality. As few statesmen have done, Konrad 
Adenauer has excelled at them all, a rare feat in our time, and, indeed, in 
history. FRANK Eyck. 


NORTHERN IRELAND’S PLACE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


the framework of the United Kingdom, came into existence in 1920. 

The Government of Ireland Act, passed in that year, provided that 
the six north-eastern counties of Ulster (Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and ‘Tyrone) should have a local parliament for 
purely local affairs. ‘The first Ulster Parliament was inaugurated by King 
George V in 1921, and the present constitutional position is very largely 
governed by the arrangements then laid down. 

The Northern Ireland Parliament consists of two Houses—a House of 
Commons and a Senate. ‘The Commons, made up of 52 members, are 
elected by adult suffrage at least once every five years. The Senate, which 
has 26 members, is chosen by the Commons for eight years on the 


Nite fran RN IRELAND, as a separate area of government within 
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principle of proportional representation. In addition to having its own 
Parliament in Belfast, Ulster elects 12 members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. At the last General Election 10 Unionists and two 
Sinn Fein or Irish Republican candidates were elected to Westminster. 
Since the two Sinn Feiners were disqualified from Membership of the 
House, as being convicted felons serving long prison sentences, their 
seats were awarded on petition to their Unionist opponents. ‘Thus, for 
the first time for many years, Ulster has a full Unionist representation in 
the Imperial House of Commons. The Ulster Unionist Party, which is 
pledged to maintain the union between Northern Ireland and Great 
Britain, is affiliated with the Conservative Party. Its members at West- 
minster take the Conservative Whip and vote with the other supporters of 
the present Government. 

Northern Ireland has its own Prime Minister, Cabinet and Administra- 
tion, while the Queen is represented in Ulster by a Governor. ‘The present 
Prime Minister, who has held this office since 1943, is Viscount Brooke- 
borough. The Governor is Earl Wakehurst, who as Mr. John Loder, will 
be remembered as a Conservative M.P. between the two world wars. 
The Northern Ireland Parliament has jurisdiction over agriculture, 
commerce, health and social services, labour, police, internal security and 
certain other local matters. Powers ‘‘ reserved”’ to the Parliament at 
Westminster include defence, foreign affairs, overseas trade, postal services, 
coinage and virtually all taxation except estate duty, entertainment duty, 
stamp duty and the road fund. Thus, approximately go per cent of the 
taxes raised in Northern Ireland, including of course income tax at the 
standard rate, are levied by the United Kingdom Parliament and are paid 
direct to the Treasuiy in London. Most of this money is, however, 
handed back to the Northern Ireland Minister of Finance to be spent for 
the benefit of the taxpayers from whom it is taken. ‘The principal part 
retained by the ‘Treasury is known as the “ Imperial Contribution.” This 
is Ulster’s contribution towards the running of the services common to 
the whole of the United. Kingdom, such as the Crown and armed forces. 
Over {200 millions have been paid over to the Treasury from Ulster since 
the creation of the Northern Ireland Government in 1921. The contribu- 
tion for 1954-55 was {124 millions. 

Northern Ireland’s constitutional status as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom has been embodied in various enactments, and the desire of the 
overwhelming majority of the Ulster people to remain under the British 
flag has been repeatedly endorsed at elections for both the Ulster and the 
Imperial Parliaments. ‘The Conservative Party’s attitude to Northern 
Ireland was emphasised by Sir Anthony Eden during a recent visit to 
Belfast. ‘‘ We in Great Britain well understand your determination to 
hold fast to the constitutional status you have won,”’ he told an Ulster 
audience. ‘‘ We share your pride in the historic links which unite our 
people. This unity has been proved in peace and war. We are resolved 
that the position of Northern Ireland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom and of the Empire shall not be changed in the slightest degree 
without the consent of the Northern Ireland Parliament.” 

In spite of a persistent campaign sponsored in the Irish Republic to end 
the partition of Ireland by methods, which the recent raids on United 
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Kingdom military establishments have shown do not exclude the use of 
force, there is little likelihood of the present position being altered in the 
foreseeable future. Out of a total of 52 members in the present Northern 
Ireland House of Commons, 39 are Unionists, a figure which has remained 
almost unchanged since 1921. Only one quarter of the membership, 2.e. 
13, can be described as anti-Partitionist. It is significant that, whereas the 
Irish Republic has refused to come into the NATO arrangements, Ulster 
has unreservedly put her territory at the disposal of the NATO Command 
for operational training and exercises. Ulster’s military contribution in 
the last war, and also in Korea and elsewhere overseas, is well known. 

Ulster has a land area of rather more than 5,000 square miles, with a 
population of 1,370,000, 24 per cent of the population of the whole United 
Kingdom. ‘The largest industry and the province’s principal asset is 
agriculture. ‘There are 83,000 farm holdings, of which 70 per cent are 
less than 50 acres in size. The land is intensively worked, mixed farming 
being the rule. Shipments of livestock and agricultural products overseas 

mainly to Great Britain—are averaging £63 millions yearly, thus saving 
the United Kingdom valuable dollars. 

Northern Ireland is less fortunate in her mineral resources than in the 
fertility of her soil. There is no coal or other important mineral deposit, 
so that the bulk of raw materials for manufacturing industry must be 
imported. In addition, the local market is small, so that most of the goods 
produced must either be sold in Great Britain or abroad. In the past, 
lower wage rates may have served to offset the cost disadvantages which 
these factors involved, but in recent years the differential between wage 
rates in Great Britain and Northern Ireland has been virtually eliminated. 
The result has been a persistent tendency for employment opportunities in 
industry to rise less rapidly than the increase in the working population. 
Two relevant factors affecting the latter are the school leaving age, which 
is at present 14 and will not rise to 15 until 1957, and the absence of 
compulsory national service, which the Northern Ireland Government has 
decided for political reasons it would not be worth while to attempt to 
enforce. Nevertheless there has been continuing progress within existing 
industries as well as the creation of a number of new ones. 

Second only in size and importance to agriculture in Ulster’s economy is 
the textile industry, which employs 60,000 workers. Linen exports account 
for four-fifths of the {10 millions worth of goods sold to North America 
each year. Next in importance comes ship-building with 22,000 workers 
and aircraft manufacturing with 9,000. ‘There are numerous smaller 
industries, which include clothing, engineering, food and drink, paint, 
plastics and tobacco. Under various Industrial Development Acts, 
150 new industries have been started in recent years with financial assist- 
ance and other forms of co-operation from the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment, while many existing industries have been expanded. Since the end 
of the last war, well over £1 million has been spent on grants under these 
Acts and about £350,000 in loans. In addition, more than £5 millions 
have been spent by the Northern Ireland Government since 1945 in 
building new factories, leading to the creation in one way or another of 
26,000 new jobs. 

In spite of this progress, however, Northern Ireland’s economic struc- 
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ture still rests on an extremely narrow industrial base. Of the insured 
workers in industry, 50 per cent are attached to textiles and clothing 
(20 per cent in linen alone) and over 10 per cent are attached to ship 
building. In the past, this concentration has shown itself in a tendency for 
the province’s output and employment figures to fluctuate more sharply 
than elsewhere in the United Kingdom. At the same time, a shortage of 
alternative forms of employment has resulted in the level of unemployment 
in Northern Ireland being very much higher than in Great Britain. 
There are at present approximately 28,000 out of work there, which 
represents nearly 6 per cent of the insured population, as compared with 
less than one per cent in Great Britain. 

What is needed, above all, is a greater diversification of industry. In 
pursuit of this aim, and in an attempt to provide an increased number of 
opportunities for employment in Northern Ireland, the United Kingdom 
Government recently decided to set up an economic Development Council, 
including representatives of management and labour from both sides of the 
Channel. ‘This organization, which is now in being, will work closel, 
with the Ministry of Commerce in Northern Ireland. Its Chairman is 
Lord Chandos, formerly Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, M.P., an industrialist of 
great experience and influence and a former President of the Board of Trade. 
It is too soon yet to pass any judgment on the achievements of the Council— 
in any event Ulster’s unemployment problem is not capable of a short term 
solution. Such a body is sorely needed, if Ulster is to share fully in the 
prosperity enjoyed by the rest of the United Kingdom. A similar council, 
set up some years ago in Scotland, has already achieved some remarkable 
results. One thing is certain, Northern Ireland will continue to play her 
part as an integral, viable and loyal part of the United Kingdom, and the 
Ulster people will never willingly give up their traditional and long estab- 
lished connection with Great Britain. H. Montcomery Hyper. 


ARGENTINA AT THE CROSSROADS 


ARRIVED in Argentina for the first time early in January, 1931, 
having just entered what was then known as His Majesty’s Consular 
Service and been appointed a Probationer Vice-Consul at Buenos Aires. 

Two months previously, a military revolt led by General Jose F. Uriburu 
had overthrown the radical President Hipolito Irigoyen, and the long 
period of radical government, which had started in 1916, had come to an 
end. Irigoyen, at the time of his overthrow, was virtually senile, and his 
government had become hopelessly inefficient even by Latin American 
standards: papers were not signed and the administration was almost at a 
standstill. But the radicals, in their fourteen years of power, had done 
much to better the conditions of the working class. 

General Uriburu, who became Provisional President, represented the 
big landowners. ‘These had always been the real power in Argentina. ‘They 
were traditionally allied to the high officers of the army, through whom they 
stood ready to intervene should political events threaten to get out of hand. 
The radical party, which at that time undoubtedly commanded the loyalty 
of a large majority of the population, was dissolved by government decree 
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and elections were staged in November, 1931, at which General Augustin 
P. Justo, the candidate sponsored by the Provisional Government, was of 
course successful. From then until the arrival on the scene of Juan D. 
Peron fifteen years later Argentina was governed more or less directly 
by the landowning oligarchy and their military allies, as the system of really 
free elections imposed by President Saenz Pena in 1912, which had en- 
abled the radicals to hold office from 1916 to 1930, was in abeyance. It 
cannot be gainsaid, however, that the country was peaceful, solvent and 
prosperous. 

At the time of my first arrival in Argentina the “ good old days,’’ which 
had lasted ever since foreign capital first started to open up the country 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, were nearly but not yet over. 
That “ colonial” economy which Peron set out to transform was still, 
despite the world depression of the early thirties, in full swing. Argentina 
lived by the export of cereals and meat. Her public utilities were run— 
efficiently enough, to be sure—by foreign companies. There was little 
local industry. The men who owned the wheatfields of Santa Fe and the 
vast cattle ranches of the Pampas were, as often as not, absentee landlords. 
They whiled away their time at the Jockey Club in Buenos Aires or at 
Paris and Biarritz, and their superbly dressed wives and daughters ate 
expensive chocolates and read French novels. The estates were managed 
by trusted foreign ‘‘ mayordomos.” Life on the big provincial estates 
which constituted Argentina’s wealth was paternal and feudalistic. The 
agricultural workers led poor but sheltered lives. Immigrants from Italy 
and Spain were either absorbed on the land or made a living as best they 
could as clerks, waiters, barbers or bootblacks in Buenos Aires. In short, 
Argentina exported raw materials and bought consumer goods with the 
proceeds. Industrialization was still in its infancy. The British com- 
munity, with their banks, schools, clubs, churches and seamen’s missions, 
were everywhere: they lived for the most part like a state within a state. 
Che British ran railways, meat refrigeration plants (“‘ frigorificos ”) and 
other utilities and imported and exported to their heart’s content. They 
were universally respected for their business integrity and liked by their 
Argentine employees for their straightforwardness. They took care to be 
on good terms with all the authorities, both national and local, but socially 
they mixed with the “ natives” hardly at all. Such was the Argentina 
on whose soil I disembarked from the Royal Mail liner “‘ Alcantara’ in 
January, 1931. Like the long regime of Porfirio Diaz in Mexico (which had 
come to so violent an end in 1g10), it provided ideal conditions for business 
and especially for foreign capital; but two revolutions, a social and a 
nationalistic, were in the offing. Peron was to carry out both. After ten 
eventful and violent years such as the Argentine Republic had never 
known, he has gone, and we have probably (though not certainly) seen the 
last of him. But he has changed the whole face of the country for ever. 

Argentina had derived considerable profit from her neutrality in the 
first world war: during t! 2 second she wished to repeat the experience. 
Indeed, she succeeded in doing so until the intense pressure of the United 
States finally bore fruit on January 26th, 1944, when diplomatic relations 
with Germany and Japan were severed. By that time, of course, an Axis 
victory had become unlikely; but it was not until March 27th, 1945, that 
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Argentina, a long way the last of the Latin American republics to do so, 
declared war on Germany and Japan and so was just in time to qualify for 
admission to the United Nations. Peron, who had for a time been Minister 
for War and had also made a name for himself as head of the labour 
secretariat in the military government of 1943-1945, was an ardent national- 
ist and had advanced ideas on social reform. He was in fact a National 
Socialist. Now just as Irish nationalism is primarily directed against 
Britain and Polish nationalism against Russia and Germany, Latin 
American nationalism is, in the nature of things, directed against the 
United States, that “‘ colossus of the North ” which has so often intervened 
high-handedly in Latin American affairs. A man like Peron would 
naturally admire the Nazi system and be sorry that ‘‘ American plutocracy 
and Russian Bolshevism” had triumphed. When, therefore, he was 
returned by a large majority as labour candidate for the presidency in the 
free elections of 1945 (despite the loud and supremely tactless urgings of 
the United States diplomat, Spruille Braden) it was clear that he would 
not be friendly to the United States. It was also clear that he wished to 
expropriate foreign capital. Few, however, foresaw the extent and the 
rapidity of the revolutionary social changes which, with so much rabble- 
rousing and such dictatorial methods, he was to bring about. 

Hardly was Peron installed in the presidency when he was married to his 
friend, Eva Duarte, a minor cabaret and radio artist well known to 
numerous high officers of the army. Before long, ‘“ Evita” became 
one of the most extraordinary women in history. While Peron concen- 
trated upon acquiring the foreign utilities by compulsory purchase and his 
five-year plan for transforming the country into an industrial self-sufficient 
state, Eva devoted herself to labour relations. Powerful trade unions, 
under government control and owing allegiance to Peron, sprang up almost 
overnight. Social legislation (some of it undoubtedly overdue) descended 
upon the “ shirtless ones ’’ like manna from heaven. Gorgeously arrayed, 
and loaded with jewels, “ Evita” toured the country screaming like a 
fishwife. Let the workers not hesitate to make short work of their bosses 
(the exact meaning of her words was left conveniently vague), for the 
government was behind the working class and the rule of the oligarchy 
was over. Down with the oligarchy! A new era had dawned, and the poor 
and needy, the ‘‘ descamisados,” had come into their own. 

My second spell of service in Argentina, this time as His Majesty’s 
consul in Rosario, began in 1946, in the early days of the Peron regime. 
For years I watched the remarkable succession of events. Peron spent the 
large foreign exchange reserves accumulated during the war in expro- 
priating the British railways and other time-honoured foreign utilities and 
also on the purchase of much out-of-date war material. The famous 
1.A.P.1. (pronounced “ yappy ”’) or Argentine Institute for Trade Promo- 
tion, was founded and given virtual control of foreign trade. Instead of 
selling their produce abroad through private traders, the Argentine 
producers were forced to sell to I.A.P.I. at fixed prices, and I.A.P.I. then 
re-sold on the foreign markets at a large profit. Peron was able, in the 
post-war years, to make good use of the prevailing buyers’ market. The 
profits were supposed to finance the five-year plan for industrialization. By 
1947 industrial establishments were nearly double those of 1943. Wages 
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rose and the inevitable wage-price spiral began. The value of the 
Argentine currency began to fall. Agricultural labourers flocked to the 
towns, and especially, of course, to the federal capital, Buenos Aires. 
Employment in the new factories, coupled with Eva’s exhortations to 
maidservants to snap their fingers at their oligarchic mistresses, caused a 
shortage of domestic labour which, as in so many other countries, began to 
affect the traditional pattern of social life. I myself knew of cases where 
desperate society ladies visited the homes of their friends en cachette and 
tried to steal their cooks. 

Meanwhile Peron, using his docile congress as an occasional rubber 
stamp, governed in highly dictatorial fashion. The independent press was 
persecuted and gagged: political opponents were thrown into prison. 
The will of Peron, Eva, and their gang of shady henchmen imposed itself 
upon the courts and worked through hand-picked officials. Corruption 
was everywhere. Evita’s fantastic wealth, some of which was recently 
exhibited to the public by the new government in a special museum 
display, was acquired chiefly by means of her huge social welfare organisa- 
tion. ‘This body, which employed hundreds of secretaries to attend to 
thousands of begging letters each day, distributed toys, cakes, cider and 
hard cash all over the country. It was financed by forced contributions. 
If the proprietor of a business establishment failed to contribute the sum 
for which he had been arbitrarily assessed, he was threatened with closure 
for technical breach of some regulation. And no court, of course, would 
dream of giving him redress, as Evita and her cronies were above the law. 

How was it possible that the upper classes should have allowed them- 
selves to be so flouted, insulted, and buffetted into submission? The 
answer, of course, is that Peron took the obvious course of separating them 
from their traditional allies, the military, by showering privileges upon the 
latter. He also, by decreeing obligatory religious instruction in schools, 
assured himself the support of the Roman Catholic Church. The combined 
support of the Church, the armed forces, and the labouring masses, was 
something which no dictator before him had been able to command. 
Only the trading (as distinct from the industrial) community, the social 
upper crust, and the liberal intellectuals, were in opposition. 

But as time went on the inflation, the rabble-rousing, and all the various 
complications in which the country was involved, both internally and 
externally, by the corrupt dictatorship, began to have their effect upon the 
minds of the armed forces. A number of unsuccessful attempts were 
made to unseat Peron, but he was saved by the loyalty of his chosen 
henchmen whom he had appointed to the highest posts. Finally, for 
reasons which are not entirely clear but which stem probably from his 
excessive liking for schoolgirls in their early teens and even more from his 
recent tendency to listen to Communist advisers, he became engaged in a 
spectacular quarrel with the Church; and it was this which led to his un- 
doing. The solid support of the trade unions, which had, especially 
since the death of Evita, been strained by internal rivalries, began to waver. 
The workers were also beginning to realise that despite all the benefits 
which they had gained their real wages were not as high as they seemed. 
So at last a revolt led by the right-wing Catholic General Lonardi (with 
the blessing of liberals, freemasons, exiled socialists and all the plain 
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middle class people who had hated the flamboyant demagogue Peron, 
not to speak of the suffering “ oligarchy ’’) succeeded where others had 
failed. ‘There is no doubt that the influence of the Church was actually 
the decisive factor, for it was this which sped Lonardi on his way. 

The extreme right-wing Lonardi was soon himself unseated by General 
Pedro Aramburu, who represented the more liberal element of the 
opposition to Peron. Lonardi was accused of being too favourable to 
“‘ collaborators,”’ that is to say, to clerical elements and others who had 
broken with Peron only towards the end and were heartily distrusted by 
liberal-minded people who had been against him from the beginning. 
As I write, Aramburu seems to be hanging on by the skin of his teeth. 
Argentina is by no means out of the wood. There may well be another 
palace revolution, general succeeding general, or there may even be a 
Peronist counter-revolution. We must hope that Argentina, after the 
long fever of Peronist misrule, will find a way to return to decent govern- 
ment. The mess is already being cleared up. But the country can never 
be the same as before, nor, indeed, would this be desirable. Social reform, 
industrialization, and the running of their own affairs without interference 
from foreign governments or business interests: these are objectives to- 
wards which, with varying success, all the Latin American republics are 
now striving. It should be possible te achieve them by other methods than 
those of Peron, but some of his work in Argentina is bound to endure. 


PETER SEDGWICK. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


N one sense the dissolution of the French National Assembly was an 

accident. Confidence had been refused to the Faure Government by 

318 votes to 218. The hostile vote therefore exceeded half the total 
membership of the Assembly (312). As the Mendés-France Government 
had been similarly defeated by an absolute majority of the Chamber less 
than eighteen months before, it was open to the Faure Cabinet to decree 
dissolution under the Constitution. The victors put a weapon into the 
hands of the Government which most of them probably did not mean to 
give. 

The dissolution was an act of government and the Faure Ministry sent 
the Assembly before the electorate. But it was not an appeal to the 
country like the normal British dissolution, made by a Government wita an 
organized party behind it, after being defeated by an organized Opposition 
at the end of a long period of office. Under the Constitution as it stands the 
dissolution is a correction administered to the Assembly for overturning 
two Governments by an absolute majority within eighteen months. In this 
case the two Governments concerned—those of M. Mendés-France and 
M. Faure—were quite dissimilar Governments with a different majority. 

Whether the dissolution was a sound electioneering calculation the result 
of the poll may show. Whether it was a wise move in the interest of the 
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nation is a question less easily answered. The case for dissolution, like 
that for an anticipated election, was that the Assembly could not produce 
a coherent majority to face all the important issues together. There was a 
conceivable majority on one question and a conceivable majority on another, 
but the two majorities did not necessarily coincide. Party groups were 
themselves repeatedly split. The proposal for an early election provoked 
a characteristic demonstration of the Assembly’s anarchic irresponsibility. 
Measures believed to be popular were rushed through the Chamber without 
consideration for the Budget. The Finance Committee had the courage to 
check some of these extravagancies, but the electioneering Deputies got 
their advertisement. 

If the decision to hold an anticipated election was to be justified it must 
bring a promise of clearer definition of French political organization: 
genuine homogeneous parties and a prospect of coherent coalitions for 
government. For efficient government, for the revival of the national 
economy and the recovery of French prestige, that is the obvious first 
necessity. From this point of view the start of the election campaign 
was not encouraging. ‘The electoral law of 1951, still in force, provided for 
elections on a departmental basis, each party or group putting forward its 
list containing the exact number of candidates corresponding to the 
number of Deputies to be elected by the department. It also provided 
for apparentements—the linking of party lists in advance, so that their votes 
should be pooled. If these linked lists obtained the absolute majority of the 
votes cast in the department they captured the whole representation, 
afterwards sharing out the seats among themselves in proportion to their 
respective polls. If no linked group had an absolute majority seats were 
distributed among the party lists by proportional representation. As if to 
demonstrate by a reductio ad absurdum the confusion of politics no fewer 
than 28 organizations qualified to put forward lists, many of them hurriedly 
baptized. This outburst of freak organizations for the defence of the 
consumer, the protection of the middle classes and other respectable 
purposes is itself a strong argument in favour of single-member con- 
stituencies. 

The true political issue lies between the forces of the Left aiming at a 
social transformation, a renovation of the French economy and a liberal 
reorganization of the French Union, the forces of nationalist and con- 
servative resistance mainly gathered round the Independents led by 
M. Pinay and, aloof fron: both, the Communists. The dramatic circum- 
stances in which the dissolution of the Assembly was decreed gave the 
most conspicuous position in the matter to M. Faure, who was Prime 
Minister. During his term of office M. Faure has given an impression of 
great abilities and a remarkable skill in manceuvre among the cross- 
currents which repeatedly divided, not only his majority, but his Ministers. 
But the main infl&ence which pressed towards dissolution and an early 
election was that of his Conservative colleagues. M. Duchet, the secretary 
of the Independents, is the principal organizer of the election campaign 
from that side. In precipitating the election the Conservatives seem to have 
been influenced by the fear of a Popular Front on the Left, including the 
Communists. This alarm quickly proved to be groundless, since the 
Socialists have, in fact, rejected apparentements with the Communists. 
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There can scarcely be any doubt, however, that the Conservative leaders 
feared the very active campaign which M. Mendés-France was. pursuing 
in the country for the organization of a powerful coalition of the Left 
around the Radical-Socialist party but excluding the Communists. For his 
purpose it was necessary, not merely to recruit for the Radical party, which 
he has re-vitalized but to rouse public opinion in favour of a programme of 
action. M. Mendés-France needed time for this rallying of opinion, and 
had obviously prepared his action to produce its full effect by next June, 
when the general election would normally have taken place. The leaders 
of the Government parties denied him the opportunity for this extended 
campaign when they determined on dissolution. 

Whatever may come of it, M. Mendés-France’s enterprise is a highly 
interesting feature of the election. With the Socialists, the small U.D.S.R. 
group of M. Mitterand, and the section of the ex-Gaullists (Républicains- 
Sociaux) led by M. Chaban-Delmas, he has formed an alliance to which 
has been given the name of the Republican Front. The combination 
recalls the classic bloc des gauches with which M. Herriot won his famous 
election of thirty years ago. Both M. Mendés-France and M. Mollet, the 
Socialist leader, have insisted that accommodation was being sought taking 
account of the common elements in the programmes of the two parties. 
M. Mendés-France’s aim is to form a coalition which, by an agreement on 
measures made beforehand, will be able to produce a stable Government 
with a stable majority. ‘This is the first attempt in modern French politics 
to cement an electoral alliance by agreement on definite measures. The 
Radical programme, as presented to the recent congress of the party, 
covers a great deal of ground on its social side. A national conference of 
industrial employers and workpeople should find a basis for collective 
conventions regulating wages from top to bottom of industry. The 
educational system should be opened to all classes at all its degrees. 
Housing measures would include the training of 75,000 young recruits each 
year for the building professions. 

For those who are most concerned about the state of French politics 
the result to be feared is that the new Assembly should have the same 
general composition as the old one. The presence of about 100 Communists 
has been a permanent threat to stability. The rest of the Assembly was 
bound to divide into at least two parts. The part which supported the 
Government must not only have a working majority over the other part, 
but, to be safe, must have another hundred to neutralize the Communists. 
The late Assembly had, of course, other unreliable elements. The ex- 
Gaullists were nominally split into two sections. One of these, the A.R.S., 
settled into a comparatively steady group on the Right. The other and 
larger section became the Républicains-Sociaux, who, deprived of General 
de Gaulle’s leadership, professing no longer any fighting policy or clear 
doctrine, were naturally concerned about their chances of being re- 
elected when the Legislature should come to an end. A group so consti- 
tuted is not a regular working party in a Parliament. 

By far the most important event in the opening of the election campaign 
was the rush of electors to get their names first in the voting lists. In 
Paris and many large towns they formed queues and waited for hours to 
make sure of their right to vote. A large proportion were young people 
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who had never voted before. The result is an addition of nearly 20 per cent 
to the electorate. Whatever else this spontaneous outburst of interest may 
mean it shows that a large section of the population will vote with a purpose. 
That purpose will certainly not be the merely perfunctory one of adding a 
few more sporting votes to the competitors on either side. It is a 
movement of opinion—or of opinions—not immediately discernible. 

A second surprise in the opening stage of the campaign was the great 
number of lists of candidates, and also the unexpectedly large number of 
apparentements. 

For the full success of apparentements in any department the linked groups 
should obtain an absolute majority over all other parties and so win all the 
seats. Otherwise the seats will be distributed according to proportional 
representation, which would be an advantage to large outside minority 
parties—including the Communists; though the linked groups would stall 
gains by being connected as one group. After the hasty negotiation of 
apparentements it did not seem likely that the associated groups would 
completely sweep as many departments at the present election as they did 
in 1951. The large number of independent lists threatened to disperse 
votes. The varied lists of M. Poujade, appealing to trades people, 
agriculturists, or other professional interests, might take away votes from 
the parties of the Government majority. His movement has put up a list in 
every department, in some cases two linked lists. - 

The M.R.P., confronted by its permanent dilemma, seems to have 
chosen to link its lists with the parties of the Government majority, to 
which by its attitude on Europe and its association with the old nationalist 
policy of prestige in Indo-China it was driven inexorably in the late 
Assembly. ‘The exact effects of the rupture between “ Faurists”’ and 
‘“* Mendésists’’ among the Radicals are difficult to measure, but M. 
Mendés-France obtained the support of the party congress in 
November. 

The successive blows to French prestige in the affair of the Saar, the 
Moroccan imbroglio, the anti-French vote at the U.N.O. (since rectified) 
and, more lately, in the impossibility of holding a general election at present 
in the Algerian departments, have been deeply felt in opinion generally. 
General elections are rarely fought on specific questions of external policy, 
and it may well be that the chief electoral importance of these questions 
will be to reinforce the feeling that what is most wanted 1s the internal 
reorganization of France as a going concein. The French are conscious of 
possessing the moral and material resources of a great country. Even in 
this discouraging period the capacity for large organization has been shown 
in the modernization of the railways, the success of the nationalized 
Renault enterprise in the motor industry and the original work of the 
aviation engineers. The present weakness comes from the failure of the 
National Assembly and the ill-constituted parties to guide the national will 
and express it in action. The question at this election is- whether the 
confusion and ambiguity of the parties will allow the electorate to make a 
clear choice between the stand-still policy—the French call it tmmobilisme 
and the policy of movement and regeneration. 


Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 








CHRISTIAN MINORITIES IN ISRAEL 


N the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948 the age old 

dialogue between Judaism and Christianity entered a new phase. 

Today, at least in one corner of the world—which for three great 
religions is hallowed by Divine Revelation itself—the traditional position of 
Jew and Christian has been reversed, and for the first time in history 
Christians appear as a minority in an independent Jewish State. ‘This 
situation raises problems involving the very essence of the Judaeo- 
Christian relationship, while their eventual solution cannot fail to be of 
supreme importance to the whole world. 

In order to approach the subject and to appreciate the delicacy of the 
situation, it is necessary to recall a few significant facts. ‘The State of 
Israel is now in its eighth year. Its area of 8,050 square miles is inhabited 
by a population of approximately 1,670,000, 89 per cent of whom are Jews, 
hailing from 74 different countries, and representing a cross section of all 
levels of civilisation in Europe, North Africa and the Near East. Immigrants 
from European countries after the ““ War of Liberation ” are easily out- 
numbered by those from Asia and Africa: from Iraq, Yemen, Algeria and 
Libya. ‘Today the oriental section is being increased by contingents from 
Morocco and ‘Tunis, and will in the not too distant future outnumber the 
European Jews. Already they are making their weight felt in politics. The 
success of the extreme nationalist group, Heruth (Freedom Movement), 
in the recent elections is chiefly due to the activities of this section of the 
population. While the ‘ War of Independence ” welded together the 
various cultural groups of the earlier settlers, the common language, the 
life in common on the ancestral soil, a unified schoo] system, and military 
service are bringing together the even more diverse and numerous new 
immigrants. Unfortunately a common religion cannot be quoted as a 
unifying force. In this respect the State of Israel offers a close parallel 
to that of Christendom with its numerous and lamentable divisions. 

In Israel one can find every shade of Judaism, from the ultra-orthodoxy 
of the Agudath Yisrael and the orthodoxy of the Mizrahi via the humanism 
of the Progressives (these are the easiest to approach for the Christian) 
to the agnosticism or even atheism of the convinced Marxist. With the 
exception of the extreme right wing of orthodoxy, who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the State because it is a political entity and was called into being by 
human agents, all groups are at one in their devotion to the country and 
adherence to their, however dimly conceived, Jewishness. ‘That orthodoxy 
has paramount influence in the state is shown by the following facts: 
‘The Sabbath is observed more or less strictly throughout the country. 
All shops are closed, and no public vehicles are allowed. Rabbinical 
jurisdiction is enforced over certain matters of personal status. In affairs of 
marriage and divorce all Jews resident in the country (not necessarily 
citizens) are subject to Rabbinical Courts. ‘This immediately precludes any 
marriage between Jew and non-Jew, which, even if contracted abroad, 
would not be recognised by such a Court. However the Rabbinical 
Courts Jurisdiction (Marriage and Divorce) Act deprives the Rabbinical 
Courts of exclusive jurisdiction over certain other matters—succession, 
guardianship, adoption and the like, though it permits their being brought 
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before these Courts if all parties concerned agree. The Courts do not have 
powers to enforce their decisions, as in the case of their ordering a husband 
to grant his wife a bill of divorcement, but an appeal can be made to a 
District, i.e. Civil Court to enforce the order. 

Public opinion is still divided on the subject of civil as opposed to 
rabbinical jurisdiction—and the larger question, is Israel to develop into a 
theocracy or a modern secular state of Western pattern? equally remains 
unanswered. ‘There is even the danger of a Aulturkampf between the 
religious groups themselves. At. present the Chief Rabbinate has the 
greatest religious influence in the State. On the other hand, the Chassidim 
favour a council of sages as the central organ of religion. ‘To the orthodox 
the greatest enemy is the Reformed Jew. It is significant that a Reformed 
Jewish rabbi from U.S.A. Dr. Nelson Glueck, who wanted to settle in 
Israel with his seminary, was not granted an immigration visa for his 
party, though he was subsequently allowed a visa for himself. 

This young State of Israel with its manifold and urgent problems 
the tense political situation has not even been mentioned—harbours a 
considerable minority of non-Jews: Arabs of Christian and Moslem 
persuasion, Druses, and a very small number of Samaritans. Figures quoted 
vary and are not very reliable. Some speak of 40,000 Christian Arabs, 
mainly Greek Orthodox, and Catholics of the Byzantine rite, the so-called 
Melkites, and 2,000 Judaeo-Christians. A distinction must be made 
between the Christian nationals of the country and foreign missionaries. 
The Holy Land has always attracted both the Christian man of prayer and 
the active missionary. Consequently there are few if any Christian bodies 
that are not in some way or another represented in Israel. The chief 
Holy places both in Israel and Jordan are in the hands either of the 
Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church, but other Christian settlements 
are numerous, especially in Jerusalem and Nazareth. In the latter town 
the pilgrim is almost lost among the number of Churches and religious 
houses belonging to different Churches. It is therefore not a matter for 
surprise if the man in the street in Israel fails to distinguish between the 
different Christian bodies, and holds “'The Church” responsible for every 
error of judgment or lack of charity. 

Apart from the guardianship of the Holy Places, which also involves the 
establishment of hostels for endless streams of pilgrims, and the prayer of 
contemplation, active missionary work has been done in the fields of 
education and public health. There are both Protestant and Catholic 
hospitals in the larger cities, and orphanages as well as schools. Some of 
these are considerably older than the State of Israel itself. ‘The Congrega- 
tion of Our Lady of Nazareth, who have convents in Haifa and Nazareth, 
celebrated the centenary of their arrival in Nazareth in 1955. 

These missionary efforts were originally directed towards the Arab 
population of the then Palestine. ‘Today there are Arab religious in the 
various Orders and Congregations, and Arabic has hitherto been the vernac- 
ular spoken in addition to the European language of the foundation. 
Consequently sympathies during the War of Independence were mainly 
on the side of the Arabs. It is only gradually that these religious and 
missionary workers can adapt themselves to the fact that the country is now 
Jewish, and that the Israelis have as great a claim to their charity as have the 
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Arabs. Before the establishment of the State of Israel many Jewish parents 
who knew and appreciated Christian education, which they had experienced 
in the countries of their land of origin, sent their children to Convent 
schools. Dr. Kolbi, head of the section for Christian minorities in the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs, gave the following figures in April, 1954. 
There are today 50 missionary schools in the country. ‘These were 
originally attended by 2,000 Jewish pupils. 250 Jewish pupils alone went 
to the school of the Christian Brothers in Jaffa, where there were also 
Jewish teachers: Since 1948 the number of Jewish pupils attending Christ- 
ian schools has diminished to only 700 in 1954. At the present moment a 
bitter campaign with posters is going on to get Jewish children out of 
Christian mission schools. One of these posters exhibited in Haifa 
proclaims: “* Our children are being severed from the faith of their fathers. 
The danger to our children from missionaries cannot be exaggerated. 
They represent a danger to the Jewish religion and nation.”” The under- 
signed is the Chief Rabbinate. 

The largest Christian minority in Israel are Arabic, and their chief 
centres are Nazareth and Haifa. There are Arabs belonging to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, Catholic Arabs of the Byzantine rite, Maronites, and 
some Protestant Arabs. ‘Then there is a handful of baptised Christians, 
Catholics and Protestants, whose numbers are not to be ascertained. 
The figure 2,000 mentioned in 1954 by the Church authorities seems a 
little too low, as there are many Israelis who do not practice their faith. 

The attitude of the government towards the Christian minorities is one 
of scrupulous fairness. Pilgrims from abroad are granted every facility. 
Opportunities to cross the frontier into Jordan for the great Christian 
feasts are granted to residents. Last Christmas President Ben Zwi issued 
a message of goodwill to all Christian citizens, and visitors to Israel; and at 
the annual celebration of Independence Day similar sentiments are 
expressed to all Israelis “‘ regardless of race and creed.” For the Jewish 
New Year the government sent each citizen a message of peace and good- 
will, and the local authorities, e.g., the Mayor of Haifa did the same. 

In February, 1955, the Deputy Minister of Religious Affairs, Mr. 
Warhaftig, together with the Director of the Department for Christian 
Affairs, toured the towns and villages of Galilee in order to acquaint himself 
personally with the religious institutions of the non-Jewish communities. 
The interest of the government in Christian shrines is evidenced in many 
ways. ‘The Minister of Commerce and Industry, Mr. Peretz Bernstein, 
attended the ceremony of the opening by the Latin Patriarch, Mgr. 
Alberto Gori, of the new road connecting the Tiberias-Safed highway 
with the Mount of the Beatitudes in Eastern Galilee on March 4th, 1955. 

Arab Christians in Haifa, as their parish priest pointed out, are less 
hampered by the government in their religious activities than the Catholics 
of Holland. No government official is dismissed on account of his Christian 
beliefs. A decision of the Supreme Court of this year, affecting the position 
of Christian minorities, is of great significance. 

A member of the Greek Catholic community had been ordered to pay his 
wife separate maintenance by the Greek Catholic Melkite Religious Court. 
The competence of the Court was challenged among other reasons on the 
ground that some of the judges were not members of the Community, 
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and also that the Greek Catholic Patriarch, residing in Lebanon, which is 
in a state of war with Israel, was unable to appoint judges to the Religious 
Court of Appeal exercising jurisdiction over Israel nationals in Israel. 
On February 4th, 1955, the Supreme Court, sitting as the High Court of 
Justice, affirmed the competence of the Greek Catholic Melkite Religious 
Court to decide on questions of personal status for members of that 
Community. 

If the official attitude towards Christian minorities is one of compre- 
hension and tolerance, the popular attitude is by no means the same. 
For one thing the great majority of Christians in Israel are Arabs who are, 
for political reasons, naturally suspect. As regards the foreign missions, 
Israelis from Central and Western Europe who have lived among Christians 
are less intolerant than the Israelis from the quasi-ghettos of Russia and 
Poland, not to mention the oriental Jews, for whom the Christian is still, 
as far as one can judge, the persecutor of medieval days. But for national- 
istic reasons all Israelis without exception are opposed to the Christian 
‘ missions ”’ whose aim is alleged to be to lure the unsuspecting Jews by 
offers of food, cheap schooling and the promise of immigration visas to 
foreign countries, away from the Jewish fold. ‘The resentment experienced 
at such missionary activities is so great that it often counteracts the 
government’s sane policy. An attempt to find out the truth about these 
allegations brought out the following facts. It is true that in the early days 
of the State, converts to Christianity were encouraged to leave the country 
in order to protect their faith which was still weak and could only be 
practised under difficulties. ‘This is a thing of the past. Today Church 
authorities do everything in their power to keep converts to Christianity 
in the country and to inculcate principles of loyalty to the State. Con- 
versions are by no means encouraged. And anyone who presents himself 
for instruction to a Catholic priest is immediately warned that the step he 
envisages may bring economic boycott, and can certainly not be undertaken 
before a two years’ course of instruction has been undergone. It is also 
true that some Christian bodies, by no means any of the established churches, 
have made converts by unworthy means. There have also been Israelis 
who changed their religion repeatedly in the hope of extracting sufficient 
money to emigrate. Some have succeeded in doing so. 

However, what seems to lie at the root of the sinister allegation are the 
following circumstances. When the iron curtain came down over the 
Balkan countries, the Jews were the only ones permitted to emigrate, 
provided they went to their National Home, Israel. Consequently those 
Catholics and Protestants who were of Jewish origin or had contracted 
mixed marriages bethought themselves of their Jewishness and came to 
Israel. (The same thing happened, only in reverse, when Jews sought and 
were granted Baptism in order to save their lives in the Balkans during the 
Nazi invasion.) Once arrived in Israel, these “‘ Jews ’’ wanted to continue 
their journey to a Christian country of their choice. One of the organiza- 
tions affiliated to UNO paid their passages. 

The situation in Israel is indeed very delicate, and the fact cannot be 
denied that foreign and Israeli Christians are viewed with distrust and lack of 
sympathy. Divorce of Christian wives is frequent, and a man runs the 
risk of losing his job if he is found out to be a Judaeo-Christian. On the 
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other hand there are instances when Judaeo-Christians have openly 
declared themselves as such and have met with nothing but kindness in the 
kibbutz (communal settlement) to which they sought admittance. In face 
of this very complex situation the attitude of the Catholic Church and of the 
Established Protestant Churches is one of patience and sympathy. In a 
thoughtful and enlightening article, entitled ‘A Christian’s View of 
Israel”’** The Reverend Paul Borchsenius, a Danish Lutheran pastor who 
is an expert in Judaism and Jewish history, expresses the following view 

‘* |. at the moment Israel needs to be let alone. This little country has 
been through such violent crises that it is not quite fair to impose new ones 
upon it. Also, the absorption of the almost countless masses of immigrants 
from completely ditierent countries means above all that the country and 
the nation must rally round anything that can unite the divided tribes of 
Israel. Why then create new barriers just now in a time of crisis? Had not 
Christian missions better wait and see, until a more suitable moment at 
least?’’ And then the writer continues: “ The question is whether one 
ought to conduct Christian missionary work among Jews at all. ‘There is a 
secret hidden in this nation, which God chose, once upon a time, to be 
His.”” ‘This view may or may not be respresentative of Protestant opinion 
asa whole. In one point it certainly agrees with the attitude of the Catholic 
Church, which is not in Israel in order to conduct direct missionary work 

Though she is never and nowhere exempt from the obligation to go and 
teach all nations, the contemporary form of her mission is today rather 
‘the apostolate of the presence ”’ than that of the word . 

Here in Israel the Church has still everything to learn. _ Like the State of 
Israel she is faced with a completely new situation. Her chief representa- 
tives are Arab Christians with a Bishop who is an Egyptian by birth, and 
whose ecclesiastical superior, the “ Patriarch of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem and all the East ’’ resides in Lebanon. Her clergy and religions 
were hitherto accustomed to working for the Arabs and the numerous 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. ‘Today problems such as the relationship 
between Arab and Judaeo-Christians, the ritual language of Judaco- 


Christians, the spirituality of Christians in Israel, the theology of th« 
Return of Israel, are raised and worked out by a number of devoted priests 
and religious. Meanwhile it is the foremost task of all Christians in Israel 
to convince their fellow citizens that conversion to and practice of Christ 
ianity makes them better and more loyal Israelis, and, such is the grace ot 
conversions in the twentieth century, more conscious and prouder of their 


Jewish heritag« 
IRENE MARINOFI 


*Christian News from Israel, June 1955, p. 33 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
IV. CAMBRIDGE IN THE ’NINETIES 


N the summer of 1894 | was placed in the first class of the Historical 
‘Tripos and decided to stay on for a fourth year. Much as I had enjoyed 
my undergraduate days, the zest and profit of the final stage surpassed 
them all. I saw more of the Master and the Fellows, and it was my duty as 
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a Major Scholar to take my turn in reading the lessons in chapel. Holders 
of major scholarships were also invited to the annual Commemoration 
Feast, and the festivities of 1894 were graced by the presence of Harcourt, 
himself a ‘Trinity man, and Goschen. The past and present Chancellors 
of the Exchequer spoke well, but the Master carried off the prize. His 
dignity and benignity found a worthy setting in the glorious old hall built, 
like my rooms in the Great Court, while Shakespeare and Bacon were alive. 

My chief task was in reading for the annual Lightfoot prize in ecclesi- 
astical history, the examination for which took place during the summer 
term of 1895. ‘Theological students still spoke with awe of the great 
Cambridge triumvirate, Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort; and the greatest of 
the three was Lightfoot, editor of The Apostolic Fathers and Bishop of 
Durham. ‘The prize of {£100 which commemorated his association with 
the University was designed to encourage the study of Church History; 
and indeed the programme was comprehensive enough to satisfy the 
keenest appetite, combining as it did a working knowledge of the whole 
field with the intensive study of two selected periods. Reading Gibbon 
from the first page to the last I discovered that the first half is incomparably 
finer than the second, that the further he moves away from Imperial Rome 
the weaker he becomes, that the mysticism and ecstasies of the medieval 
Church were a riddle to him and the later Byzantine Empire a bore. It 
was equally obvious that the chapters on the Antonines, Constantine, 
Julian, Justinian and Mohammed are as immortal as Thucydides and 
lacitus, that the plan of building a bridge from the old world to the new 
was an inspiration, and that his style is a perpetual delight. The nine 
volumes of Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, in comparison, lacked 
distinction, but the edifice was solidly built. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
was more of a statesman than a theologian, and he envisaged the Church 
as an institution rather than, like Neander, an instrument for the winning of 
souls. Bishop Creighton’s History of the Papacy at the close of the Middle 
Ages was no less impressive in its cool detachment and sound scholarship. 
Ranke’s History of the Popes and The Reformation Era in Germany taught 
me to understand why he was reckoned the greatest of the professionals, 
as Gibbon remains the greatest of the amateurs. 

I was fortunate in the special subjects selected for intensive study. 
The reign of Constantine was one of the decisive moments of history, 
when the victorious Emperor adopted Christianity and transferred the 
capital of the Roman Empire, while the Council of Nicaea formulated the 
creed under which Christendom has lived ever since. ‘The chief sources 
were the historical narratives of the courtly Eusebius and the theological 
treatises of Athanasius himself, and I studied with equal diligence the best 
guides through the labyrinth of the early heresies. Hefele’s monumental 
History of the Councils and Harnack’s History of Dogma increased my 
respect for German scholarship. I enjoyed Newman’s early work on the 
Arians and his less known but more profound analyses in his Select 
Treatises of Athanasius. 

The second special subject was religious life and thought in the England 
of Bishop Butler and John Wesley. 1 plunged into the Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, of which the younger Pitt declared that it raised 
more doubts than it solved, and which, however we react to the argument, 
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must impress every reader by its power and sincerity. The Sermons, 
hardly less striking in their unadorned simplicity, have their place not only 
among theological classics but in the literature of ethics. The Deist 
controversy, which formed the starting point of his apologetics and was as 
much a philosophical as a theological issue, had been fully described in 
Leslie Stephen’s impressive English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
the most enduring of his many delightful works. Wesley was a simpler 
theme, best approached through his journal and sermons. I won the prize, 
and the principal examiner was kind enough to say in his whimsical way: 
‘You make a good Lightfoot scholar: we are not ashamed of you.” 
Next to my studies in Church history, none of the occupations of my 
fourth year at Cambridge proved more stimulating than MacTaggart’s 
lectures on Hegel. I knew his Philosophy of History which, though too 
schematic, is full of suggestive ideas, but I had never attempted his purely 
philosophical treatises. Our leading British Hegelian announced a course 
on the Logic to be held in his own rooms. Half a dozen of us, including his 
future biographer, Lowes Dickinson, sat round his table with a translation 
of the smaller Logic in front of us, while the lecturer had the larger Logic 
open before him in German for reference in case of need. Lord Haldane, 
another ardent Hegelian, used to say that Hegel’s brain was the most power- 
ful instrument which ever devoted itself to the problems of philosophy. 
The Logic is certainly a majestic structure, and the dialectic process 
from thesis to antithesis and synthesis—carries us steadily forward from 
the first simple category of Being to the distant goal of Absolute Spirit. 
No thinker of his generation possessed a more subtle intellect than 


Mac'laggart. Few people nowadays trouble about the Hegelian dialectic, 
but his application of the conception of development to various depart- 
ments of thought was an inspiration to workers in many fields. In a 
striking essay on Darwin and Hegel Ritchie worked out the relationship 
between the two very different men who had done most to popularise the 


idea. 

Though I never enlisted under the Hegelian banner | was attracted to 
the philosophic idealism which, deriving for the most part from Kant 
and Hegel, dominated British Universities during the closing years of the 
century. I was born just early enough to breathe the cool dry air of mid- 
Victorian empiricism associated with the names of Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, Lewes and Bain, but by 1895 their reign was almost over. I had 
been impressed by the broad sweep of Spencer’s First Principles and 
interested by his writings on ethics and political science, education and 
sociology, but I soon realised that he knew nothing whatever about 
metaphysics. A remarkable transformation occurred when the teaching of 
Kant and Hegel reached our shores in the closing decades of the century. 
Idealism once again raised its head in the writings of T. H. Green, John 
and Edward Caird, Bradley, Bosanquet, James Ward, Andrew Seth and 
MacTaggart. I owed something to them all, but the books that made the 
deepest impression on me were Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics and Bradley’s 
Ethical Studies, both of which covered a wider field than their titles suggest. 
Seth’s searching criticisms of Hegel were a useful antidote to the enthusi- 
asm of MacTaggart, and James Ward’s celebrated treatise on Psychology 
unlocked a world to which the Associationists possessed no key. I was 
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never attracted to philosophic materialism in any form. The New Realism 
of Bertrand Russell and George Moore was soon to challenge the pundits 
they found in the University Chairs, for philosophy is always in a state of 
flux. 

The outstanding personality in the Cambridge philosophical world in 
the ’nineties was Henry Sidgwick. ‘The Professor of Moral Philosophy 
was perhaps the most distinguished figure in ‘Trinity, and the Master 
always expressed immense respect for his abilities, though they lived in 
different worlds. ‘To look at him, with his white hair, pink complexion, 
well-cut features and air of benevolent wisdom was to understand what the 
Greeks meant when they spoke of a man as Kalos K’ Agathos, the combina- 
tion of beauty and virtue. Like Leslie Stephen he had been a clerical 
Fellow under the old dispensation, but they had long ago given up their 
Orders and their orthodox beliefs. He disapproved the attitude of men 
like Rashdall who, though drifting far away from their old dogmatic 
moorings, remained officials of the Anglican Church. He was untouched 
by the idealist revival, and he cared little for metaphysics. The Methods of 
Ethics, the best of his books, was as powerful an exposition of empiricism 
as Bradley’s Ethical Studies of the rival intuitionist creed, but his History 
of Ethics revealed a curious blindness to the significance of idealist inter- 
pretations. Without wings of his own he distrusted those who soared 
into the sky. His treatise on Political Economy did not compare in origin- 
ality with Jevons and Marshall, and his Elements of Politics, which we 
diligently studied for our course on Political Science, struck me as rather 
thin. He was better to read than to hear, for his stammer was incurable; 
but when he read a paper at the Moral Science Club I was relieved to 
notice his lack of embarrassment. Mrs. Sidgwick, the gifted sister of 
Arthur Balfour, was his intellectual comrade. ‘Their services to the cause 
of women’s University education were beyond praise, and the Psychical 
Research Society owed much to their support. Since the Creightons had 
left Cambridge there was no such distinguished couple as the Mistress of 
Newnham and her husband. 

For a young man with a healthy appetite there was an almost bewildering 
choice of fare among the lectures or courses of distinguished visitors. 
Among the former Creighton’s Rede Lecture in the Senate House on 
Aeneas Sylvius, Pope Pius II, was perhaps the most striking. ‘Though the 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History had become a Bishop, he remained a 
zealous humanist to the end. He would have felt quite at home with 
Erasmus and the’ scholars of the Renaissance, and he had as little use for 
Luther as for Rome. Another visiting lecturer whose performance was 
much to my taste was Edward Dowden, who delivered the Clark Lectures 
on English Literature. His subject was The French Revolution in English 
Literature, and the six discourses appeared shortly after in one of the best 
of his books. I was at that time in my Shelley phase, and I delighted in his 
full-length biography of the most ethereal of poets. The lectures on the 
Lake poets in their hot youth, Burke and Godwin, were skilful interpreta- 
tions. Dowden stood midway between the literary critics like Gosse and 
Saintsbury, who cared most for form, and the more philosophic school of 
Matthew Arnold and Leslie Stephen whose deepest interest was in 
personality and ideas. 
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The University Sermon was delivered by a different preacher every 
Sunday afternoon in Great St. Mary’s at two o'clock. It was impossible to 
fill the pulpit every week with supermen, for there were not enough to go 
round; but in the course of four years I formed a fair notion of what was 
going on in the Anglican Church—High, Low and Broad. If Lightfoot 
used to instruct his unknown hosts to look out for the ugliest face on the 
railway platform, Westcott, his successor at Durham, had he not been the 
humblest of men, might have bidden them seek the most spiritual counten- 
ance they ever saw. Dante was said to look as if he had been in hell, and 
Westcott might well have seen the Holy Grail. Next in impressiveness in 
the pulpit was Gore, then at the height of his fame as leader of the younger 
High Churchmen. Though he had frightened Liddon by his theology, 
he came to rank as a pillar of orthodoxy and to accept a bishopric. I had 
read Lux Mundi, which had made such a stir a year or two earlier, and his 
Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation; and, like everyone else, I felt his 
flaming sincerity and profound piety. I was less impressed by Farrar, 
whose sermons were overloaded with adjectives. He had been for a 
generation the best-seller among Anglican divines, but his sermons, which 
filled Westminster Abbey, struck me as lacking the highest distinction. 
My first sight of General Booth, looking like an Old Testament patriarch, 
was at a Salvation Army service in the Town Hall. 

To be continued. G. P. Goocx 
























PAUL CLAUDEL 


NOTHER of the literary elders among great Europeans has passed 
on, following Gide. ‘Thomas Mann, too, has gone. In the French 
Academy Mauriac once concluded his reply to Claudel thus, 

‘* You have at least the assurance that your work, long after you have gone, 

will continue to remind young men, who have lost the light and are seeking 

it, of their royal origin and the love they were created for.”” Even earlier 
the true humanist Duhamel had written, “ all Claudel’s dramatic and lyric 
work is a leading towards God.” During sixty years of writing, André 

Gide’s protean personality embodied the intellectual conflicts and calms 

of the old world, but his octogenarian contemporary and life-long cor- 

respondent, Paul Claudel, was the “ other voice ”’ in the unending dialogue 
between tradition and revolt, intellectual and artistic, to which French 
literature owes its eternal youth. Claudel grew to manhood in the “dreary 
eighties,” filled with naturalistic writings and scientific materialism, whose 
spiritual bankruptcy was proclaimed by Brunetiére’s criticism and coun- 
tered by the neo-Platonism of Bourget and Barrés, soon to be succeeded 
by the great mystic wave almost obliterating the critical sense in Francis 

Jammes, Péguy, Rostand, Huysmans and Maeterlinck. In poetry the 

Parnassian technical perfection gave way to Symbolist idealism and cult of 

the subconscious intuitions and immaterial sense-suggestions marking the 

renaissance of wonder. Claudel lived on to build his poetic cathedrals in 
an age of jazz. Like Jammes, he comes into the category of “ l’ange 
poéte,” vitalised by religious fervour and an intense desire for divine joy 
and by the effort to link the whole world with it. 
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Claudel accepted a discipline for his soul when, in 1886, on Christmas 
Day, he heard the choir boys of Notre-Dame de Paris sing the Magnificat. 
Sixty years later he could still write of the prodigious enrichment of his 
being through faith. ‘This was after he had for over forty years served 
France as Consul, Ambassador and Minister in great countries, including 
the United States. He once said jestingly, “1 was born an official, but 
became a poet, by the grace or irony of some whimsical fairy.”” It was the 
poet of the Five Great Odes who presided over the signing of the Kellogg 
pact. Claudel, the mystic, never lost his grip on the real; the living lyrist 
sang the beauties and harmonies of the divine order in creation. His 
poetic technique is a part of his scheme to translate the world into words, 
images and, above all, rhythms. His very lyricism is spiced with humour, 
farce and satire, whilst his dramatic irony caused the essayist Alain to 
declare, “‘ la forte pensée de Claudel tuait le Jésuite,” and Lugné Poé to 
wonder whether the ex-diplomat did not really, if unconsciously, want to 
have both a high ecclesiastical dignitary and the devil each on a string. 
And did not Claudel, according to a close friend, vote socialist? Yet 
Claudel remains a deeply religious, patriotic poet occupying a position 
somewhat apart in lyric and the theatre. ‘The Symbolists had loosened the 
traditional bonds of French verse. Hiatus was allowed, the rigour of 
rhyme relaxed, run-on line and cw#sura used, the -e mute sounded or 
neglected at the poet’s whim, and the length of lines generally happily 
varied. ‘The resulting metrical innovation was the vers libre, rhythmic 
prose, almost foreshadowed by La Fontaine and mastered by Walt Whitman 

signs of a revolt against formulas too narrow to hold the singer’s vision 
of a world enlarged in the universe of man’s consciousness. 

In his own theories of the poetic line Claudel went beyond the Symbol- 
ists. Nurtured in the reading of the Bible, he adopted the biblical 
verset, so that his free verse becomes a sort of rhymed prose, gushing forth 
discontinuously and marking the natural pauses of living speech and thought 
of which rhythm is the sole criterion. The rise and fall of emotion and 
thought mark the beginning and end of a Claudelian verse or line. We 
think in phrases and sentences; pauses (/es blancs) correspond to the inter- 
missions of our thoughts. C laudel’s verset is equivalent to one thought or 
emotion carried away by the rhythm as it keeps time with our heart-beats 
(theory of le rythme cardiaque). Such concordance is thus more important 
than that of grammar. ‘lhe old syllabism of the Classical school, with its 
hammered-out regularity, the cold precision of the Parnassians, the dilated 
oratorical “ instant ’’ of the Romantics—all are kept at equal distance by 

Claudel’s theory and practice. His nearer models were the prose writers, 
on Pascal, Chateaubriand. Ordinary words were to be given their 
full value and the inner meaning of phenomena unveiled. Full under- 
standing demands communion with living beings and things as they are. 
\s for the Symbolists and Péguy, the visible symbolises the invisible and 
the meaning of the whole universe must be comprehended. In each of us, 
deeper than reason, there exists animus, which we can call into play when- 
ever we wish; but we also possess anima, which the Creator alone causes to 
function. ‘The early symbolists had been seers without faith or hope, 
nugatory, wild mystics unable to solve the Sphinx-like riddles of the 
universe, lost as they were in the mazes of their sub-consciousness. Claudel’s 
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writing was an act of faith by the poet for whom the unseen was the divine 
and whom creation filled with awe and joy. 

All Claudel’s dramas are religious in inspiration and of deep meaning. 
Their leading theme is the problem of human will in regard to the divine 
order. The finest of his dramas is L’ Annonce faite a Marie, a mystery play 
of Christian sacrifice and expiation. ‘The structure of his plays, especially 
of the later longer ones, is a special and rather difficult one in which to 
clothe the mystery of religion for the stage. Yet, though he could, in 
L’ Otage, achieve dramatic concentration, in his longer great plays, Le Partage 
de midi and Le Soulier de Satan, he introduces many characters, some 
symbolic, a chorus, music, and scours heaven and earth from scene to 
scene; a return to the loose Spanish stage. But his theme is still the in- 
escapable decrees of God; his plot is woven around human love and love 
divine. Not everybody likes to be preached to; but what, we may ask, is 
the basis of his preaching? Or, shall we say, his thesis? Le Partage de 
midi involves the divorce of two people who separate without the slightest 
sentiment of human love. Yet it is by passing through the stage of eros 
that we arrive at agape, divine love. The daring thought is that sin brings 
God nearer. Hence the thesis maintains that eros precedes, or is a pre 
requisite to, divine love. ‘The argument becomes still clearer in le Soulter 
de Satan, in which two people lead an illicit love-life, renounced by the 
woman after her husband’s death. The Slipper is the surety offered to the 
Virgin. Claudel affirmed that there were two kinds of saints, those who are 
so by nature and those whom God wills to bring back to Himself. This 
conception of love approaches Dante’s in the Divine Comedy. Claudel 
had translated Aeschylus, and the influence of antique drama is patent 
in the chorus, music and symbolic réles. But all such elements serve to 
move the anima within us. ‘lhe action is full of miracles, embodying the 
notion of fate as well as that of predestination. Indication of localities is 
often imprecise. 

In effect, Claudel’s dramatic thesis is that God has decided to save all 
men, men who are brought back to Him by different ways and means. 
Here lies his optimism. Patriotism has its share in this optimism, witness 
his poem ending: 

“"Tant que vous voudrez, mon Général, O France, tant que tu 
voudras!”’ 
Claudel’s optimism is Christian and mystical, anti-Jansenist, inspired by 
the world of his surroundings and the whole universe, where every man is 
created to be both spectator and actor in a play, the meaning of which he 
must determine within himself. And, for Claudel, God is the supreme 
dramatist Whom we must exalt :-—— 
** Je ne calomnierai pas ces sens que Dieu a faits. 
Ce ne sont pas de vils acolytes, ce sont nos serviteurs qui parcourent 
le monde entier , 
Jusqu’a ce qui’ils aient enfin trouvé la Beauté, cette figure devant 
laquelle nous sommes si contents de disparaitre.”’ 
In such optimism it is difficult to see evasion, cutting the links between 
intelligence and life. Unlike the intellectualists following Benda, who 
affirmed that the intellect detaches from the world, so Claudel, Alain, 
Maurois and some other French writers of our generation accept the world 
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and try to make it intelligible. New energies, including the Existentialists, 
are ever in the great melting-pot of the intellectual, social and political 
passions of France; a vitality that bids us look with confidence to the future. 
University of Tasmania L. A. ‘TRIEBEL. 


BRIAND: ARCHITECT OF U.N.O. 
. RISTIDE BRiAND was born in Brittany. His father was a small 


innkeeper; though a comparatively poor man, he was descended 

from the local nobility. This probably accounts for the wonderfully 
cultured speaking voice that his son possessed. He was reared at St- 
Nazaire and was familiar with the sea and the habits of seamen from his 
early youth. He expressed once to a friend the irresistible attraction the 
sea had for him and the heartfelt longing he often experienced to be 
aboard a ship. As a youth he made the acquaintance of Jules Verne. 
Like most ambitious young Frenchmen he left his home town for Paris. 
He supplemented his slender allowance by working through the night, 
copying briefs for an attorney. ‘The Latin Quarter was then the meeting 
ground for a galaxy of talent not since equalled. ‘The young Briand met 
the burly Norman, Guy de Maupassant, Richepin the exotic poet, the 
medievalist Huysmans, and Sarah Bernhardt. While he was enjoying the 
sparkling talk of these writers and artists, in another quarter of Paris, 
Toulouse L’Autrec, the little dwarf who looked as if he had stepped from 
a canvas by Velasquez, was drawing the sketches that were to make him 
famous and to fix a label on the French scene at the end of the 19th century 
as the Beardsly Yellow-Book school did for England. 

He returned to St-Nazaire with his advocate’s diploma. He threw 
himself into political work, defending labour unions and won several libel 
actions and became a municipal councillor and attended several congresses 
of the Socialist party. Unfortunately for himself at this time, he was 
involved in an affaire de coeur with a girl from St-Nazaire. He was charged 
and found guilty of improper conduct. On appeal to the Paris supreme 
court the verdict was quashed. He remained in Paris and accepted a 
position in the radical newspaper La Lanterne. His career was fructifying, 
he was still working as an advocate and gaining new laurels as a defender of 
strikers. He collaborated with the great Socialist leader and orator Jean 
Jaurés and was a co-founder of the paper l/’Humanité, which has since 
become the Communist organ of today. 

Socialism leads to parliamentary plums, if the proper tactics are adopted. 
We have only to instance the case of Millerand and Viviani, two prominent 
politicians of the last forty years. It was a stepping stone to the zealous 
Aristide; he could never be bound by the arid doctrinaire formula of that 
creed, preferring to be independent in keeping with his Celtic individualism. 
Elected in 1902 by the miners of Saint Etienne to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he lost no time in shaking off the coils of his radicalism and became a 
moderate. On his attainment of cabinet rank a few years later, he was 
expelled from the Socialist Party of which he had been a brilliant adorn- 
ment. His political flexibility served him in good stead, enabling him to 
co-operate with practically every government and to achieve the unique 
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record of being a member of twenty ministries, twelve of which he headed. 

When he became Premier for the first time he alienated the great 
tribune Jaurés. ‘These tactics of his were inevitable, owing to the political 
elasticity which inevitably characterised his parliamentary life and led 
him into eternal contradiction. In 1910 he adopted a novel though 
ruthless stratagem by crushing the strike of the cheminots. He declared 
the railways to be of strategic necessity to France and put them under 
military protection. If the strike had continued, the reservists among the 
workers would have been called to the colours. Briand with that native 
shrewdness which was to stay with him all through his long parliamentary 
career, intuitively recognised that the Frenchman’s patriotism would not 
allow him to follow that course. 

Briand possessed more than any French politician of his time, a deep 
fund of common sense and a faculty of appraising human nature. He 
had the gift of instinct, due to long practice of diplomatic negotiation, 
of knowing where a foreign government will stand firm or make conces- 
sions. The Salonika crisis illustrates this to the full. France and England 
had agreed to send an equal number of army divisions to Salonika; they 
arranged to meet at Calais to settle the details. Mr. Asquith the British 
Prime Minister rose and said in a solemn tone that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had reconsidered the question and had decided that it was better 
not to try the Oriental “ diversion.”” Briand looked quizzically at the 
British group: *‘ All right,”’ said he, ‘‘ do not let us talk any more about it.”’ 
‘* What do you mean? ” asked Asquith. ‘‘ Well in the name of the govern- 
ment of the Republic, we have organised an expedition in common. 
You were to hold the base at Salonika while our troops went forward. 
Those troops are now isolated—fifty thousand men who have fought 
gallantly to save the Serbs. My answer to your question is that those 
troops will go on fighting unaided to the last man. History will judge 
which of us is right.’’ Asquith interrupted the sitting. He had a short 
private meeting with his own colleagues; and half an hour later came back 
and decalred: “‘ We have decided to send to Salonika as many divisions 
as you will.”” And Briand added to his Cabinet colleague Ribet: “ I had 
felt that from the first.” 

Another great controversial figure who occupied the parliamentary 
stage at this time was Clemenceau. Though there was a great disparity in 
ages, the “ Tiger’ was at the zenith of his powers, stoking up his hatred 
for the Boche. Perhaps the clash was inevitable. The two rival ringmasters 
craving the spotlight. After the Versailles Treaty, he encountered Clémen- 
ceau in the corridor of the French Chamber. Briand had never concealed 
his dislike of this treaty and had spoken out against it on all occasions. 
‘1 know you do not like my peace,” sneered Clemenceau. ‘‘ Quite true, 
my dear friend,” answered Briand suavely. “I do not like your peace 
very much; it looks really like you. It has got a daring hat on one side, it 
carries a big stick and it twirls with it. Just like you, your peace, my dear 
friend.” ‘ 

During the Geneva period Briand was constantly sending out feelers 
and speaking at various assemblies, of the wisdom of peace be ween 
nations. Clémenceau cynically chuckled, “he has come to believe in 
himself as a new Christ.’’ Though Briand’s name is intimately linked for 
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all time with the League of Nations, he had hitherto ignored it. He was to 
find it a useful body; it gave him a platform far more resounding than 
any he had previously possessed and transformed him into a world figure. 
Before Briand’s advent the League had languished, with his assistance it 
seemed to take on a new life and afford him a period of great personal 
success. He spoke to a mighty gathering of Europeans and Asiatics, 
whereas his previous orations had been confined to the French Assembly. 
Briand was the greatest orator in France at that time, nobody was compar- 
able to him, and the only man who could have snatched the laurels from 
him, was Jaurés who had died from an assassin’s hand. Lloyd George, 
no mean orator himself, described Briand’s voice as the most beautiful 
speaking voice of anybody he had heard. Perhaps his Celtic background 
had something to do with it, for his intonation had something of an Irish 
flavour. Many of his oratorical effects were the result of his uncanny 
skill in varying the tone of his voice. As a negotiator Briand was out- 
standing; his sauve manner, his disarming frankness and his skill as a 
raconteur put his opponents in good humour. He had need of all these 
various accomplishments in dealing with the reactions of the various 
powers involved in the League’s disputations. France was sceptical of 
the League’s usefulness. Germany considered it to be designed chiefly 
for their oppression, while Italy had no confidence whatsoever in it. 
Britian was lukewarm and Russia thought it a hostile bourgeois and 
Imperialist institution. 

Locarno was a talisman for Briand. He arrived there in the dual 
capacity of Vice-President and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Painlevé 
cabinet of 1925. Austen Chamberlain was his opposite number in the 
British Government. Chamberlain in Geneva looked with his top hat, 
frock coat and inevitable monocle, the embodiment of what Continentals 
took to be the English type. He was a godsend to the caricaturists; these 
symbols hid an incurable shyness and a generous heart, which captivated 
all who came in contact with him. Moreover he liked the French, admired 
French culture, spoke and understood the language. Briand and 
Chamberlain afforded a striking contrast to one another. Briand was of a 
Bohemian disposition, carelessly tailored, often with his coat collar un- 
brushed and crumpled and specked with dandruff, and the inevitable 
cigarette drooping from his mouth. Chamberlain on the other hand, erect 
as a major in the Brigade of Guards, some of the delegates mistook his 
stiffness for coldness and his air of hauteur for indifference. ‘Then to 
complete the triangular picture, the heavy figure of Stresemann with his 
duel-scarred cheeks and fair eye-brows, a gross Teutonic type you thought, 
all of which combined to make him very unprepossessing. Under the 
forbidding exterior was a sentimental heart, like Chamberlain, he was a 
Francophil and a worshipper of the great Napoleon. ‘These three con- 
trasting personalities came to be known to the ‘man in the street as the 
“ Big Three.” 

At the beginning of the conference in Locarno, lovely city of Italian 
Switzerland, the Big Three were suspicious of one another and reticent in 
their informal conversations. They gradually thawed out, thanks to 
Briand’s affability and powers of diplomacy. He told them amusing 
stories irrelevant to the ‘matter of discussion, took Stresemann into a 
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corner and ultimately brought the German and the Englishman together 
Loucheur a member of Briand’s entourage, with typically Gallic inspira- 
tion, thought of a plan. Mrs. Chamberlain’s birthday fell during the 
discussion. Loucheur gallantly suggested that they should celebrate by 
chartering a steamer and make a tour on the beautiful lake amid the sun- 
swept mountains. Thus a gay throng of delegates speaking a babel of 
tongues, trooped on board the craft, which was named the Orange 
Blossom, as though they were a boat-load of trippers. Loucheur, who 
looked like a villain in a melodrama, fussed about the party and 
attended to their needs. ‘The rigid Chamberlain melted. There he was 
between the two contrasting types, the gay Briand and the stogid Strese- 
mann. Briand arched his back and rubbed himself against the legs of the 
British Minister, until Chamberlain flattered, thawed and caressed his 
feline friend. A bevy of delighted ladies hung around the French premier, 
clinging to his every wor. Somebody spotted a wedding ring on the 
third finger of his left hand. The old charmer purred: “ That was a 
serious affair." Then in a loud voice. ‘‘ It was more than serious: it was 
wonderful.” Then finally, sinking his voice to a whisper: “ It was youth.” 

At Locarno France, England and Germany, in voluntary agreement 
signed the pact of Locarno. A situation hitherto deemed impossible a short 
while ago. It seemed incomprehensible, but it was largely due to the 
sagacity and foresight of the three men. England and Italy undertook to 
guarantee France and Belgium against German aggression, and reciprocally 
to guarantee Germany against French and Belgian aggression. There was 
definitely not a Franco-British alliance directed against Germany anymore 
than there was an Anglo-German alliance directed against France. There 
were several emergency exits for England. Aggression had to be “ im- 
provoked.” The League in which England had an all-powerful voice- 
and indeed a veto should be consulted. ‘The pledge was much less 
binding than appeared to the uninitiated. It was diplomacy worthy of 
Talleyrand. In a great speech in the French Chamber, when the Treaty 
came up for ratification, Briand coined a wonderful sentence: “ At 
Locarno we spoke European, a new language which we ought certainly to 
learn.”’ Briand and Stresemann slipped away from Geneva. They went 
to a little inn at Thoiry, where no journalist could spy upon them. There 
Stresemann drank his flagons of beer and Briand smoked his innumerable 
packets of cheap French cigarettes. No binding agreement was made 
between the two men. ‘They merely outlined ideas which they held in 
common. Both of them might have made a lasting peace, which would 
have saved Britain and America from a bloody holocaust. Where can one 
put the blame, it is difficult to say. 

After Locarno Briand’s health declined. His long curly hair was matted 
and bedraggled, his face ashen. He looked like a tired old circus lion; 
more and more he was leaning for physical as well as mental support on 
Tardieu, the rising young politician who was to succeed him as Premier. 
Less often was the French Chamber to be enthralled by the old orator, 
“Old Baritone ” as he was affectionately called, as he climbed to the tribune, 
his luminous eyes peering down at his enemies below him, like a lion in his 
lair; the long elegant forefinger signed to the President. The old sorcerer’s 
voice resounded through the Chamber. It seemed as if an electric shock 
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had darted through his sagging old frame. The familiar violoncello voice 
rose and fell. The effect was magical, it even magnetised his enemies and 
sent his friends into ecstasy. To a superficial observer this looked like the 
old Briand, but his friends were not deceived, they realised only too well 
that his days were numbered. ‘ A dead dog floating with the current,” 
was ‘l'ardieu’s savage comment on his failing powers. 

More and more as the occasion offered itself, Briand was slipping away 
to his old country retreat, the quaint little village of Cocherel in Normandy, 
where he owned a farm and could fish contentedly in the little trout- 
stream that flowed by the farm. Here he could relax and ponder over 
political problems, as he himself said, “‘ here I learn the real meaning of the 
course of events; indeed the time I throw away with least profit is when I 
read a book, or a diplomatic dispatch.” He rarely read books but he was a 
great listener and had a flair for grasping the essentials of a problem, 
however subtle. Briand was always twitted with being lazy, and putting 
off unpleasant tasks. A delightful story is told about him in this respect, 
slightly apocyphal but not improbable. Once during a Cabinet crisis, 
Briand ambled into his study in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and told his 
secretary he was not to be disturbed. When callers arrived, they were 
informed that the Minister was preparing a speech for the Chamber that 
evening. An ambassador arrived, his was an urgent case. He must see 
Monsieur Briand. ‘The frightened secretary knocked at the door. 
“* Entrez,” boomed Monsieur Briand in his sonorous voice. The secretary 
went in. Briand was idly thumbing through the pages of a sales catalogue 
of the Galeries Lafayette. 


Briand possessed the commen touch. Many old Frenchwomen wrote 
to tell how glad they were that the Premier had saved their grandchildren 


“ec 


from another war. Briand’s comforting phrase, “ Tant que je serai 1a il 
n’y aura pas de guerre,” acted as a balm to the mothers of France and 
swept away all their forebodings. His conception of lasting peace was to 
form a United States of Europe. How familiar the thought is! By means 
of frequent conferences and informal discussions nations would get to 
know each other, perceive how much they had in common, iron out 
differences over a conference table, instead of on the field of battle. To 
critics who reproached him for being a bad Frenchman he declared: “ I 
have often heard reproaches of this kind, but they have never stopped my 
doing. I do indeed consider the organisation of Europe as a necessity, an 
organisation of Europe, not against other countries, not against any other 
country or group of countries, but in order to ensure the best management 
of the immediate conditions of peace, in order to end a state of anarchy 
that will leave room for conflicts as long as Europe will lack a sufficiently 
coherent organisation of the vital relations between its peoples.” 

Finding that his parliamentary flair was deserting him, he hoped to 
occupy the Presidency. This was not to be. He was beaten by an 
obscure colonial governor and former colleague, the ill-fated Paul Doumer 
who was soon to succumb to the bullets of a crazy Russian. Like his great 
rival Clémenceau he was to learn how fickle is public appreciation. His 
parliamentary record was unique. He was Premier no less than thirteen 
times, and he was either Minister for Foreign Affairs or held both positions 
simultaneously. He directed French foreign policy for a longer period than 
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any other minister since Talleyrand, with whom he had so much in com- 
mon. He could feel with Landor that he had warmed his hands at the 
fire of life and was ready to depart. He died in the Quai d’Orsay which was 
like a second home to him, so long had he been in residence. His body 
lay for a night on the great Talleyrand’s bed. Later it was taken to 
Cocherel which he loved so well, and there it lies. If one wished to write 
his epitaph there could be no more fitting words than his own. “ Idealism 
in the service of realism.” G. P. MALONE. 


DR. JOHNSON AND ROYALTY 
Di JOHNSON lived under four sovereigns: Queen Anne, George I, 


II and III. He only came into personal contact with the first and 

last. The earliest record of the Doctor’s introduction to the 
reigning sovereign was when he was taken before Queen Anne. Arthur 
Murphy thus describes the visit in his life of Johnson. ‘ Johnson derived 
from his parents or from an unwholesome nurse, the distemper called the 
King’s Evil. The Jacobites at that time believed in the efficacy of the royal 
touch and accordingly Mrs. Johnson presented her son when two years old 
before the Queen, who for the first time, performed that office.” The 
Doctor’s attitude towards Royalty was not servile. He treated loyalty to 
the Crown as he did his service to his Maker. He reverenced both in their 
individual spheres. Johnson was evidently in his earlier years a firm 
Jacobite for Boswell says in the Tour “ Mr. Johnson and I were both 
visibly of the o/d interest (to use the Oxford expression) kindly affectioned 
at least, and perhaps too openly so.” An indication of his admiration for 
the Stuarts is seen in the most heartfelt outburst in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, while they were looking at the Treaty of Union. 
Boswell says “I here began to indulge old Scottish sentiments and to 
express a warm regret that by our Union with England, we were no more— 
our independent kingdom was lost. Johnson. Sit, never talk of your 
independency, who could let your Queen remain twenty years in captivity 
and then be put to death without even a pretence of justice, without your 
ever attempting to rescue her; and such a Queen too! as every man of any 
gallantry of spirit would have sacrificed his life for.’’ The Doctor had the 
highest opinion of Charles II, who, he said, ‘‘ had a reverence for what was 
good and knew his people, and rewarded merit. He was the best King we 
have had from his time till the reign of his present Majesty, except James II, 
who was a very good King.” Johnson was most frank and free in his 
judgment of some of our monarchs. For instance “‘ He thought King 
William III one of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed.’’ He 
said ‘‘ George I knew nothing and desired to know nothing; did nothing 
and desired to do nothing; and the only good thing, that is told of him is, 
that he wished to restore the crown to its hereditary successor.” Boswell 
says, “‘ He roared with prodigious violence against George II.”’ 

The sovereign under whom he lived during his later life, George III, 
came in for such admiration as could be expected from the treatment he 
received and interest shewn in the Doctoi’s literary work by the King. 
Thackeray in his study of ‘‘ Farmer George” says “ I hold old Johnson. .. 
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to be the great supporter of the British monarchy and Church during the 
last age... . Johnson had the ear of the nation; his immense authority 
reconciled it to loyalty and shamed it out of irreligion. When George III 
talked with him, and the people heard the great autho1’s good opinion of 
the Sovereign, whole generations rallied to the King. Johnson was revered 
as a sort of oracle.’ In spite of Thackeray’s fondness for sentiment there 
is truth in this encomium. Johnson writing to Baretti in June, 1761, says 
‘ You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament. ... We were 
so weary of our old King, that we are much pleased with his successor; of 
whom we are so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin 
already to believe them. ‘The young man is hitherto blameless. He has 
been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already favored them more than 
the English will contentedly endure.” In April, 1768, Johnson wrote to a 
Mr. Weston referring to a project dealing with the King’s library. He says 
“| would not delay so long to express the respectful pleasure with which I 
read your account of his Majesty’s reception of my service. I cannot derive 
to myself much praise from that compliance which was enforced by interest, 
by vanity, by Duty to my King, by gratitude to my Benefactor by all the 
motives which have power upon the Good the bad the Foolish and the Wise. 
..- In the mean time let us have the pleasure of comparing the King under 
whom we have the happiness to live with Lewis XIV, taking Lewis in his 
fairest character as a patron of Learning. Lewis indeed employed Boileau 
and Racine to write a life, but that life was his own, his liberality was 
prompted by his appetite of Flattery. But our King exerts his influence, 
and his bounty for the general illumination and improvement of man- 
kind. .. . He leaves his own Character to vindicate itself, and those honours 


which he scorns to buy, will be paid by voluntary veneration.”’ In a letter 
he wrote to Mrs. Thrale in June, 1780, he describes the scenes taking place 
e ° / . -_ ‘ ° ° 

in London over the Gordon Riots and says “‘ The King said in Council that 


the Magistrates had not done their duty but that he would do his own.’ 
Continuing his account the next day to her the Doctor says “ We are all 
again under the protection of the King and the Laws.” Four days later 
Johnson tells Mrs. Thrale “‘ There has indeed been an universal panick 
from which the King was the first that recovered. Without the concurrence 
of his ministers, or the assistance of the civil magistrates, he put the soldiers 
in motion, and saved the town from calamities, such as a rabbles’ govern- 
ment must naturally produce.” 

Johnson’s most famous intimate contact with George III took place in 
his 58th year. Boswell is very generous in the details of the interview he 
presents in the biography. ‘To a bookman the story affords good reading. 
It discloses much interesting matter. This is how it goes. “ In February 
1767,” says Boswell, ‘‘ there happened one of the most remarkable incidents 
of Johnson’s life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm and which he 
loved to relate with all its circumstances when requested by his friends. 
This was his being honoured by a private conversation with his Majesty 
in the library at the Queen’s house (Buckingham Palace). He had fre- 
quently visited those splended rooms and noble collection of books ”’ 
(which, Malone says, “‘ the Doctor had the honour of contributing his 
assistance towards the formation of this library’). “‘ His Majesty having 
been informed of the Doctor’s occasional visits was pleased to signify and 
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desire that he should be told when Dr. Johnson came next.” ... When 
this did happen and the Doctor “ was fairly engaged with a book,” Mr. 
Barnard the librarian went and told the King, who proceeded with him to 
the library. ‘The Doctor was in a profound study when Mr. Barnard 
‘“‘ whispered him ‘ Sir, here is the King.’ Johnson started up and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously easy.” 
Then follows a full account of the conversation between the Soveriegn 
and the Savant, so personal and attractive in tone, which Boswell seems to 
enter into with a relish all hisown. ‘The account ends with the well-earned 
royal compliment bestowed on the Doctor with Johnson’s response to his 
friends’ eager enquiries as to whether he had made any reply to this high 
commendation, he answered: “* No sir. When the King had said it, it was 
to be so. It was not for me to bandy civilities with my Soveriegn.” 
“* George III,”’ says the official biography, ‘‘ had considerable insight into 
mens’ characters ’’ and “ was not without ability.” This judgment is 
confirmed by the King’s appreciation of the Doctor’s merit. 
W. H. GRaHaM. 


NATURE’S “TEDDY BEAR” 


OR long it was feared that the Australian koala was doomed to suffer 

the same fate as the dodo—extinction. But now it is learned from 

New South Wales that nature’s ‘“ teddy bear ”’ is more plentiful than 
even the experts thought possible. Which heartening news resulted from 
the response to a public appeal by the Chief Guardian of Fauna for de- 
tailed information about all existing colonies of koala in the State. Although 
it looks like a bear in miniature, and has been variously called the monkey- 
bear, climbing-bear, teddy-bear, pouched-bear, native-bear, tree-bear and 
koala-bear, this strange, whimsical little animal is not really a bear at all. 
The scion of the marsupials or pouched mammals, it is actually of the same 
genre as the kangaroo, wallaby, wallaroo, wombat, possum and emu. 
Nevertheless, the koala is inseparably linked in most of our minds with 
the child’s cuddly bear. Nor is this altogether surprising when one realises 
that a stuffed koala modelled for the original of the toy. This at about the 
time “ ‘Teddy ”’ Roosevelt was elected President of the United States; and 
by virtue of an association of ideas this novel animal caricature has ever 
since been affectionately known as a “ teddy bear.” 

The name koala (now official and pronounced with three equal syllables: 
ko-ah-la) is a derivative of the aboriginal word kula, which means “‘ does 
not drink.”’ And Australian aborigines still maintain that both the designa- 
tion and the act of abstention are the direct outcome of a bitter quarrel 
between themselves and the koalas once in the long ago. ‘The latter 
complained of harsh, even brutal, treatment at the hands of the black men, 
who retorted that the remedy lay with the greedy little hoggers of all the 
available water supplies. Whereupon, it was agreed that, in return for a 
solemn undertaking of life-long abstinence, the aborigines promised the 
koalas eternal friendship. Moreover, the aborigines claim that for the most 
part each has kept strictly to the ancient bargain. Certainly, the koalas 
have rarely since sought liquid refreshment other than that which is 
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contained in the blue-gum leaf, while the black men to this day steadfastly 
refuse to harm their late enemy except at the dictates of the tribal cooks. 
But the flesh (odious to Europeans) they regard as an extremely rare 
delicacy—which lends point to the name applied to koalas among the 
aborigines themselves: lallewoon, interpreted “‘ sweet.” 

Not so the white settlers, however. The first of these to discover the 
koalas came upon the little marsupials dozing in the hot sunshine among the 
branches of the eucalyptus trees covering the slopes of the Blue Mountains 
some fifty miles inland from Port Jackson (now Sydney) in January, 1798. 
Later, he is reported to have likened the “ native bear” to the sloths of 
South America. Not a very apt description in view of the fact that the 
koala does not normally climb upside down or even attempt to camouflage 
itself with algae growing on its fur. Nor is it in any way related to the 
other animal. At this time the koala inhabited the three eastern States of 
the Australian mainland—ranging from Queensland to Victoria in count- 
less millions, and even across the border into South Australia along the 
Glenelg Valley. But immediately the white settlers learned that the 
koala’s fur is not only warm and durable but waterproof (and subse- 
quently in great demand for the inner linings of overcoats) the slaughter 
began. Even after the koala (along with the Platypus and other wild 
creatures in danger of decimation) had been given a measure of protection 
by the first fauna conservation Act of Victoria, in 1898, the massacre 
continued; primarily because the little marsupial is naturally trusting and 
provides a “ sitting target,’’ to say nothing of the fact that the game laws 
were not very strictly enforced. ‘The monthly bag not infrequently 
exceeded half a million koalas killed—which figure takes no account of 
the young that perished with their parents. So that when eventually the 
koala had become little more than a memory in Victoria and was rapidly 
on the way out in New South Wales, the trappers and hunters turned their 
attention to Queensland, the only Australian State ever to countenance an 
open season for the destruction of koalas. 

It was not until 1936 that the Australian conscience was finally and fully 
awakened to the shocking possibility of the complete disappearance of 
nature’s “‘ teddy bear;” for by then the depredations of its arch-enemies 
man, fox and dingo had brought it perilously close to extinction. Where- 
upon, the Federal Government stepped in and afforded the koala outright 
protection. Little wonder, then, that the koala wears an expression of 
perpetual bewilderment; for broad of head, with brown button eyes, a 
black rubbery nose and tufted ears, it provokes ill-will in neither man or 
beast. Moreover, a brownish-grey coat of thick woolly fur (shading to 
white on the underparts), which renders the sleeping koala high in the 
branches of a eucalyptus tree practically indistinguishable from the 
moss-grown lumps produced by various fungus diseases, is the animal’s 





sole means of defence. 
An unusual feature of the koala is that it has no animal smell whatsoever 
only its fur being pervaded by a not unpleasant tang of eucalyptus. 
Strange, too, for an arboreal or tree-dweller, is the complete absence of a 
prehensile tail as an aid to climbing. However, the koala is adequately 
compensated for this omission by the possession of hand-like fore-paws; 
these being cleft between the index and middle fingers, giving the effect of 
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double thumbs. The koala’s arms are also slightly longer than its legs, 
and each paw is set with five long sharp claws capable of being dug deep 
into the soft bark of the trees it inhabits. Even when mortally wounded 
the koala will cling tenaciously to the highest branches of a eucalyptus tree 
(crying piteously, like nothing so much as a human child) until death 
relaxes its muscles and it crashes to the ground. Nevertheless, the koala 
is not the liveliest of animals; it climbs slowly and carefully with arms 
outstretched at an angle of 45 degrees and its feet placed directly under its 
body to obtain the maximum upward thrust. Thus it ascends in a series of 
short jumps of a few inches at a time. Quite the most winsome and 
appealing of animals, the koala is extraordinarily placid by nature. It 
rarely displays signs of displeasure, but it can be goaded to positive fury, 
when—with its short dumpy body aquiver, snorting and stamping—it 
presents a truly comical figure. But for the most part it remains aloft, 
descending only to move from tree to tree or to dig for roots at night. One 
reason being that the koala is extremely awkward on the ground, walking 
on its pads with its unwieldy claws splayed out flat; also because it is 
primarily a nocturnal animal, not even the male venturing abroad by day 
except when the occasion demands 

Although the male koala averages a mere 30 inches in height and scales 
little more than a stone—specimens three or four times as heavy have, of 
course, been known—it maintains a small but jealously guarded harem: 
this after banishment from the fold at an early age to fend for itself until 
maturity. When ready to mate the young male koala emits a harsh, 
braying love-call that might easily be mistaken for a saw ripping through 
thin board. ‘The female koala, at around 12 lb. to 14 Ib., is usually a slighter 
version of the male. Being a marsupial, it naturally produces its offspring 
(a single cub, more affectionately known as a gum-baby or “ Joey,”’ at two- 
year intervals: there are no multiple births among koalas) in a semi-foetal 
condition. ‘This tiny scrap of life, which is no bigger than a man’s finger 
and weighs but a few ounces, then finds its way into its mother’s pouch. 
There it remains safely sealed in until it is fully formed. Six months 
elapse before the baby koala re-emerges, and even then it continues to use 
the pouch as sleeping quarters for many more weeks. On its second and 
final “* birth,” the small bundle of animated fur takes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of acquainting itself with its mother’s features, crawling over her and 
examining in turn her eyes, nose, ears and mouth. After which it cannot 
bear to let her out of its sight; and because it is still helpless, will sit on the 
ground and wail like a human child (actually shedding tears) should she not 
be immediately visible. Displaying unusual affection in an animal, the 
female koala fondles its young much as a human mother at play with her 
child; and wherever the former wanders the baby accompanies her, 
clinging tightly to the fur on her back. But the male, while rarely guilty of 
unprovoked resentment against its inoffensive offspring, actively dis- 
courages undue familiarity. Incidentally, the age of the koala (which ts 
full-grown at 4 and has a life expectation of about 20 years) can be roughly 
assessed by the length of the hairs on its tufted ears. 

One of the most puzzling features about the koala was for long its com- 
plete inability to survive away from the Australian “‘ bush.” Death 
invariably followed, usually within a matter of weeks or months, when it 
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was separated from its natural habitat; and in one recorded instance 
fourteen koalas all died within a year of captivity. That is why, although 
the first koala was brought here as long ago as 1880, none is ever likely to 
be seen at the London Zoo again. The reason for this was not discovered 
until the botanists handed over the problem to the chemists, who eventu- 
ally arrived at the startling conclusion that not only are all except a mere 
half dozen of the three hundred or more species of eucalypts indigenous to 
Australia prussic-acid bearing, and therefore poisonous to koalas, but that 
even these are capable of sudden, inexplicable chemical changes which 
may render them toxic almost overnight. Particularly so in the case of 
the succulent young shoots, and not excluding the koala’s favourite variety: 
manna-gum. Scientists declare that the new growth is thus protected by 
nature; but what they cannot apparently fathom is how the koala itself 
is able to differentiate between the leaves of outwardly identical trees 
growing in the same area and foliage which has a common source. Cer- 
tainly, koalas will only partake of this dangerous food when starvation 
threatens as the result of a disastrous bushfire; their offspring never. 
One possible clue to the mystery came to light with the establishment of 
the first sanctuary (Koala Park, an extensive acreage of eucalyptus forest 
situated among the West Pennant Hills, 17 miles from Sydney) which 
enabled naturalists to study the koala in its own surroundings more 
closely than ever before. Started with about 50 koalas (of which no more 
than 6 succumbed to natural causes in the first 5 years, to be adequately 
compensated for by 24 births over the same period) the amenities thus 
provided for observation clearly revealed that the koala has a marked 
preference for the old leaves of eucalypts, growing ‘‘ edgeways ”’ on to the 
sun. In fact, it will touch no other. So perhaps it is as well that the chubby 
cheeks of nature’s “ teddy bear ” are conveniently pouched to accomodate 
a reserve store of food. C. L. MARRINER. 


A VICTORIAN DIARIST 


HE Prince Consort, dearest Albert of Queen Victoria, was dismissed 

in a mocking phrase by Lytton Strachey, and people today think of 

him—if at all—as priggish and somehow lifeless, forgetting that he 
must once have had the magic attributes of a Prince Charming. A young 
girl who attended a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society of which he was 
President, recorded her impression of him in her Journal: 

1840. June 13. Went with the Mills to the Anti-Slavery Meeting at 
Exeter Hall, and had capital places assigned to us. It was soon immediately 
crowded, and at eleven we were all ordered to take off our hats, as Prince 
Albert and an illustrious train appeared on the platform. The acclama- 
tions attending his entry were deafening, and he bore them all with calm, 
modest dignity, repeatedly bowing with considerable grace. He certainly 
is a very beautiful young man, a thorough German, and a fine poetical 
specimen of his race. He uttered his speech in a rather low tone with the 
prettiest foreign accent. ... ‘The meeting was altogether considered a 
most triumphant one; the Prince’s appearance, the very first as patron of a 
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benevolent enterprise, is likely to tell well on other countries; and the 
unanimity of so many parties in resolving to try this great commercial 
experiment in Africa was most encouraging. 

On February roth of the same year she had written: 

The Queen’s wedding-day. Neck ribands arrived, with Victoria and 
Albert and loves and doves daintily woven in. Falmouth very gay with 
flags. Mr. Sterling called. : 

The writer of this diary, which she kept for more than thirty years, 
Caroline Fox, was a member of the Society of Friends, and therefore, as 
the last entry shows, not at all the kind of girl to be carried away by the 
glamour and excitement surrounding Royalty. She was born in Falmouth, 
on the same day as Queen Victoria, May 24th, 1819, the youngest of three 
children, in an old Quaker family, connected with Elizabeth Fry. The 
broad culture of her home must have been unusual at that time, and could 
not easily have been matched even in our own day, for her parents were as 
much interested in the arts as in science. Her father, Robert Were Fox, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, who did research work on magnetic and 
electric conditions, and invented an instrument called the Deflector Dipping 
Needle, which was used on Polar expeditions. There was a small and 
cultivated Quaker colony in the neighbourhood, and as Falmouth was a port 
of embarkation, intending passengers often had to remain there for a 
considerable time, waiting for a favourable wind. This gave Caroline the 
opportunity of meeting some exotic characters, like the Begum who wanted 
to teach her how to make curry, quite apart from the many famous men 
who came to visit her father. 

The Journal, started when she was sixteen, opens with an account of the 
President of the Royal Society, who came to dinner with her parents. 
The following year she went with her father for the first—but not the 
last—time to a meeting of the British Association, where ‘Tom Moore, 
‘a little paper in his little hand,”’ arose to make the speech of thanks. 
Caroline was accustomed from childhood to hearing good conversation on 
many subjects. She used to accompany her father and his friends on 
geological expeditions, and as she grew older he frequently took her with 
him, to London for Yearly Meeting, and on journeys abroad, to France and 
Spain. A portrait of her, reproduced in the published Journal, shows a 
pensive and beautiful face; the hair is smoothly parted under a becoming 
goffered Quaker cap. She has regular features and a sensitive mouth, and 
one can imagine that the large eyes were luminous, and that they must 
often have sparkled with fun, for she had humour to flavour her serious 
intelligence. She could laugh at herself even when she was very much in 
earnest, as an entry shows, describing how she had tried to do good to a 
maid in another household :— 

I asked her, after many unsuccessful questions, if she had not heard of 
the Lord’s coming into the world. ‘‘ Why,” she said, “ I may have done 
so, but I have forgot it.” ‘‘ But surely you must have heard your master 
read about it, and heard of it at school and at church and chapel.” “ Very 
likely I have,”’ said she placidly, “‘ but it has quite slipped my memory,” 
and this she uttered with a lamb-like face and a mild blue eye. 

On another occasion she relates that, after she had gone to read aloud to 
some old women, 
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one of them said, “ It was quite a frolic, my coming to read to them.” 

What different views some people have of frolics! 
It was as characteristic of her to see the humour of the comment, as it was 
to read aloud to poor women, in the Quaker tradition of social service. 
Her sister founded the Falmouth Polytechnic, and she herself took an 
active interest in the local Sailors’ Home. 

John Stuart Mill was a friend of the family. He made Caroline a 
calender of odours in chronological order, violets, lilac and so on, and he 
told her something of his father’s method of education:— 

““ | never was a boy,” he said; “ never played at cricket; it is better to 
let nature have her own way.” 

Hartley Coleridge, son of the poet, to whom Caroline and her sister had 
an introduction, received them during a visit to Grasmere in 1837. He 
took them to Rydal Mount, but Wordsworth was away at the time, and he 
told them that the latter ‘‘ is a most unpleasant companion in a tour, from 
his terrible fear of being cheated; neither is he very popular as a neigh- 
bour.”” When, three years later, Caroline met the great man in London, 
she found that his opinion of Hartley Coleridge was equally unflattering. 
He declared that Hartley had no originality, and that he belonged to those 
who had not enough sympathy with the past: “‘ Shelley, you see, was one of 
these, and what did his poetry come to?”’ She described Wordsworth 
on that occasion: 

He is a man of middle height and not of very striking appearance, the 
lower part of the face retreating a little; . . . when speaking earnestly, 
his manner and voice become extremely energetic. ... He evidently 
loves the monologue style of conversation, but shows great candour in 
giving due consideration to any remarks which others may make. 

Caroline always enjoyed going to lectures, and heard many famous people 
speak, including ‘lhackeray, who did not impress her, and Carlyle, who did. 
But Mrs. Carlyle told her later that it was dreadful for her husband ‘“‘to try 
to unite the characters of the prophet and the mountebank,”’ and that he 
was “‘ haunted by the wonder whether the people were not considering if 
they had had enough for their guinea.” Friendship soon developed be- 
tween Caroline and the Carlyles, and she gives some excellent thumbnail 
sketches of this ill-assorted pair. Her “‘swift neat pen ” is acknowledged by 
Carlyle himself in a charming letter to her. Jane was sometimes melan- 
choly and sometimes mocking, caricaturing other people, including her own 
husband. She made fun of him asa nurse: “‘ He peeps in and looks fright- 
ened, and asks, ‘ How are ye now, Jeannie ?’ and vanishes, as if well out of a 
scrape.” She told Caroline about her life and about her long literary 
friendship with Carlyle at home, which might well have always gone on, 

‘for we were both of us made for independence, and I believe should 
never have wanted to live together, but this intimacy was not considered 
discreet, so we married quietly and departed.”’ 

John Sterling, Caroline’s friend, told her that on one occasion, when 
Carlyle had said in an indignant mood that he was determined to cast all 
tolerance aside, he had replied: “‘ My dear fellow, I had no idea you had 
any to cast.”’ 

As a member of the Society of Friends, to whom peace is a matter of 
particular concern, she must have been happy to be told by a lecturer from 
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the Peace Society that Louis Philippe, whenever he was asked in America 
to give a toast, always gave, “* Universal Peace throughout the world! ”’ 
She went to the House of Commons to hear Cobden: 

bring on his Arbitration Motion to produce universal Peace. He has a 
good face, and is a clear, manly speaker. 

It says much for her breadth of mind that she thought it a great treat to 
hear Kean read Richard II] and afterwards met him and his wife, “ and 
liked our theatrical friends greatly.” 

Tennyson visited the family at Falmouth, 

a grand specimen of a man, with a magnificent head set on his shoulders 

like the capital of a mighty pillar. 
And Holman Hunt came, a genial young-looking man, with a yellow beard, 
blue eyes and a tip-tilted nose. Caroline is so excessively generous in 
praise of the appearance and character of the people whom she meets, that 
an unwonted touch of asperity comes as a relief: 

1846. London. August 12. Jacob Bell took us to Landseer’s who did 
not greatly take my fancy. Someone said he was once a Dog himself, 
and | can see a look of it. He has a somewhat arrogant manner, a love of 
contradiction, and a despotic judgement. 

It is impossible to mention all the famous people whom she knew or all 
the good stories which she heard and wrote down. But it would be a pity 
not to quote the Astronomer Royal, Professor Airy, who “ totally ignores 
all inhabitants of the Moon, and says there is no more appearance of life 
there than in a teacup.” And one of her anecdotes at least deserves to be 
recorded. Somebody, referred to only by his initials, gave her an account 
of an execution which he had attended: 

and when he walked home, sickened at what he had seen, he heard one 
man ask another, “‘ Weel, has thou been to th’ hanging?”’ “ No, I’ve 
been at my work.” “ Why, thee never dost go to see any pleasuring.”’ 
Thus much for its effect on society. 

Caroline Fox died peacefully in her sleep, in January, 1871, at the age of 
fifty-one. If her remarkable Journal has a fault, it is that it is too im- 
personal. A diary, after all, should be something more than a mere record 
of events, however important, or of persons met, however famous. 
Impressions are distilled through the mind of the diarist, and the self- 
portrait which emerges is at least as interesting as any account of external 
happenings. Some readers might consider that the adventures of the 
mind matter more than anything which occurs in the outside world. It 
may be objected that a Journal is only intended to be a reminder for one- 
self, and perhaps for a few intimate friends, and is not meant by the writer 
to be read by the general public. Is that true? It may be doubted whether 
anybody who has ever kept a diary, year in year out, without leaving in- 
structions that it should be burned at the writer’s death, has not had some 
secret belief or hope that one day it would be read by posterity. If Caroline 
Fox really wrote her Journal entirely for her own benefit, it seems all the 
more strange that her private feelings should have been so rigorously 
repressed. She was a woman of calm and steadfast religious faith, not 
very emotional, but even someone as self-controlled as she was, must some- 
times have suffered inward doubts and stress. For instance, was she never 
in love? 
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There are a great many references to John Sterling, mentioned above, 
an author and at one time joint editor of the Athaneum. ‘The friendship 
between himself and Caroline began in 1840, when he spent a winter in 
Falmouth. She was then twenty-one and he was fifteen years older, and a 
married man. ‘This fact, while it could not inhibit the growth of affection 
on her part, would undoubtedly have prevented her from showing it. 
They talked endlessly, and long passages in the Journal, giving detailed 
accounts of his opinions, reveal the influence which he had over her. His 
wife died in 1843 and he himself died in the following year. Wilson Harris, 
in his biography, Caroline Fox, produces some evidence to indicate that 
in the last months of his life John Sterling asked Caroline to marry him, 
and that she refused. Wilson Harris believes that it would have been 
against her principles to marry outside the Society of Friends, especially 
as Sterling was little more than a nominal Christian, and he suggests that 
some of the entries in her Journal were deliberately suppressed by the 
editor who arranged its publication. 

This seems to be a likely explanation, for in the Memoir which is a 
Preface to the Journal there is no mention of John Sterling. There are 
indirect allusions to ‘‘ dark and perplexed times,” and to a considerable 
blank, “‘ containing, save so far as is extracted, nothing but a most sacred 
record of great personal suffering and inward struggle.”” He assures the 
reader that nothing will be found ‘“ which would seem like drawing aside 
the curtains that ought to be left covering the inner life of all.” The 
editor was helped in his task by members of Caroline’s family, and if he 
did in fact suppress intimate passages of the Journal, it was done no doubt, 
out of due regard for their feelings. It is a difficulty which invariably 
arises whenever there is any question of publishing material by or about 
someone who has died at a time when friends and relations are still living. 
Probabéy it is better to postpone publication until after the death of all 
those who were closely concerned, although the length of time may be 
considerable as was shown by the trouble which arose before the War over 
the production of the play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

To change, or as was probably done in the case of Caroline Fox, 
completely to suppress intimate passages in letters or diaries is a grave 
responsibility, and may seriously affect the value of what is left. The 
Journal here discussed is interesting as an account of her contemporaries 
by an observant, intelligent and unprejudiced woman. If dt the same time 
it had been a record of her inner experiences, of the turmoil and the 
pain which are part of the human situation, it might have ranked among the 
great diaries of literature. D. L. Hopman. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


LONG and narrow isthmus, stretching for 1,400 miles from 
A Mexico’s Yucatan down to Colombia, with strangled contours, and 
of a rugged relief, peaks reaching altitudes of 12,000 ft., most of 
them volcanoes, many hardly extinct; that is Central America. This 
tropical peninsula to which the West Indian Archipelago, once firmly 
attached, geographically belongs, is divided into five independent republics, 
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inhabited by every shade of Euro-Indian-African mixture. The inhabitants 
range from pure Whites; Costa Rica pure Spanish farming population, to 
pure native Indians in the jungles of Guatemala and Yucatan, and pure 
Africans on the Hondurean and Nicaraguan plantations near the Atlantic, 
passing through every shade of Mulatto and Mestizo, even mixed Afro- 
Indian strains are found. But the language and the culture of the educated 
classes throughout the entire region is Spanish. Alas, even the unity of 
literary language and the unity of official religion, Roman Catholicism, have 
far from assured stability to that unhappy region too often shaken by cata- 
strophic earthquakes or visited by equally disastrous volcanic eruptions. 
Local revolutions and wars complete the tragic picture. 

Why does this natural paradise have to be constantly disturbed by coups 
and counter coups, attempted assassinations, as if natural calamities 
required their human counterpart? The answer lies in an examination of 
the social, economic, political and even cultural trends dating back to the 
Spanish Conquest of 1521, and of the problems of the same description 
which only Costa Rica has solved so far, being privileged by its special 
situation, as we shall presently see. Let us then briefly look at the region 
from the economic, the social, the political and the cultural points of view 
the problem of Central America. The region presents geographically the 
same pattern as the Andean Republics of South America: damp, hot lands 
(tierras calientes) along the coast—the Atlantic coast of Central America is 
flatter and less salubrious than the more accidented Pacific (Western) 
coast ; temperate valleys and plateaux further inland, as one rises constantly 
on penetrating the country from the coast; finally cold lands along the 
upper reaches and slopes of the volcanic mountain chain. These geographic 
and climatic differences reflect, of course, both on vegitation and on the 
aboriginal mode of life. Even modern economics have to take them into 
account. 

In 1519 Cortez landed on Mexican soil and, faced with an unpopular 
comparatively recent conqueror of the country, the Aztecs, his handful of 
Spaniards soon wrested the country from the Aztec Emperor: most of the 
non-Aztec people rallying against Montezuma. In 1521, with Mexico 
firmly submitted, the Spanish, under Alvarado, could turn southwards in 
quest of El] Dorado. A year or two, and the unwarlike Mayas of Yucatan 
and Guatemala had submitted; as for the savages of the Central American 
jungle, all the way down to Panama, they were no match for the disciplined 
Spaniards, and by 1522 the whole isthmus was safely conquered. Soon it 
was organised as the Captaincy-General of Guatemala, as part of the Vice- 
Royalty of New Castile, a Spanish dominion. Like elsewhere in Spanish 
America, with the notable exception of Costa Rica, the land was granted to 
the conquerors as Latifundias, to be tilled by native serfs. Costa Rica, 
consisting of fertile valleys with a climate not unlike that of Spain, was 
eminently suited for farming on a small scale, like in the home country 
(Catalonia and Andalusia). Furthermore, the savage native tribes, 
unable to expel the conquerors, fled to the inaccessible mountain fastnesses 
and the impenetrable jungle, so that the Spaniards found no one to till the 
soil for them and had consequently to till it themselves. So in that area an 
all-white small farming community sprang up governing itself much as in 
Spain on rough and ready democratic lines, surrounded by a colonial 
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world where the Spanish were the rulers and the upper-class, the natives 
reduced to serfdom; and soon African slaves were imported to work the 
new plantations, bringing more wealth to the Spanish masters. Eventually 
a class of half-breed (Mestizo) artisans and small traders sprang up in 
Central America, outside Costa Rica, where artisanship and trade remained 
in the hands of the enterprising Spanish settlers. 

Colonial Central America took on a feudal character. Spain insisted on 
governing the Indian territories directly from the Peninsula, sending out 
Governors and granting no self-government to American-born Spaniards 
(the Creole population) for fear of insubordination or secession. Hence, 
unlike in the English-speaking North American colonies, no new tradition 
of self-government sprang up in the tropical territories of Central America. 
Here lies the root of the basic difference between the republic of Costa Rica 
and the other four native republics of Central America. ‘The territories of 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua (Panama was until the 
beginning of this century merely a province of the South American 
Republic of Colombia) had this in common: they were conquered Indian 
territory. ‘The Indian population was subjugated and attached to the land 
like feudal serfs in Europe. Spanish clergy and Spanish conquistadors 
became the great landowners and gathered economic control in their hands, 
while political power remained entirely in the hands of the Spanish 
authorities at home and their deputy, the Governor or Captain-General, 
always sent out from Spain and recalled after his term of office. When 
Spanish power weakened, owing to the French conquest of the Iberic 
Peninsula during the Napoleonic Wars, the “ native’? Spanish took 
advantage of the situation to take political power into their own hands. 
The result was a political, but not social, revolution with political power 
passing from Peninsular Spaniards to colonial Spaniards, with the natives 
and half-breeds doing the fighting, but remaining without actual political 
and economic rights after independence had been won from Spain. 

With the ancient Maya civilisation destroyed by the Conquistadors in the 
1520’s the natives had only one tradition to go back to: streng man village 
rule; the domination of the Cacique (native chieftain). When the local 
Spanish rule exasperated the natives, they would rally round a ruthless 
native ‘‘ strong man” and by sheer weight of numbers, in the early 19th 
century when one rifle was as good as another, seize power for their leader 
who promptly became dictator of the country. What was the situation of 
Central America at the end of Spanish Peninsular rule? Political independ- 
ence was achieved in 1821, or rather in 1825, when the Central Americans 
broke away from the independant Mexican Empire under Iturbide (soon 
to be shot) to constitute the Confederated Republic of Central America 
which a few years later broke up into five separate republics of Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A clear distinction 
must be made between Costa Rica: a 98 per cent Spanish country of small 
farmers, well-educated and used to governing themselves along roughly 
democratic lines—and the other four territories still feudal. It is the 
situation of these four ‘‘ feudal” republics we shall now briefly consider: 
politically, economically, socially and culturally. This will give us the 
clue to present Central American difficulties, coups and “ civil” wars. 

When Spanish troops and the Peninsular administrators left; the big 
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Spanish landowners took political power into their own hands, yet they 
had little experience of democratic self-rule, and still less desire to improve 
the lot of the Indians and half-breeds who had been the soldiers in the 
Independence War. So the prestige of the young North American Republic 
and the initial idealism of some of the leaders of the Independence War 
caused the new Central American Governments to proclaim liberal con- 
stitutions modelled on that of the U.S.A., for which the Spanish republics 
were not ready. Needless to say, the text of the constitutions was hardly 
ever applied, for real constitutional government would have meant giving 
political power and control to the native and half-breed majority: this, 
the small but powerful class of Spanish landowners (the Church being one 
of them) was not prepared to accept. Besides, in every one of those four 
republics, the Indians, far from constituting a homogeneous group, were 
divided into hundreds of tiny village communities, often isolated from one 
another by language differences as well as natural obstacles, so that united 
Indian action was impossible. ‘This accounts for the continued domination 
in each republic by the small white minority. Besides, the two chief issues 
in the 1820’s were: the confederation of all five republics in a Central 
American Union versus complete independence for each, and the anti- 
clerical liberalism (government by the larger merchants, etc., of the cities) 
versus clerical conservative rule (government by the big landowners, 
both clerical and lay). ‘These issues mainly concern the white minority, 
language barrier and illiteracy keeping the Indian population in passive 
isolation. 

Difficulties of communication, uneven Hispanisation of the whole region, 
and the relative strength of liberals and conservatives in each Province 
weighed in favour of Separatism. After a short war five independent 
Central American republics came into being at the end of the 1820’s. In 
the four Indian republics, the army was the chief instrument of political 
power, and since the soldiers were native Indians or half-breeds, while the 
higher officers were white, it reflected the political tension and instability 
in the country. The only way the Indians could effectively react against 
the white oligarchy, nominally basing itself on the constitution (Presidential 
Government, like in the U.S.A.), was by rallying around a leader who, at 
the head of an “ irregular” native army, overthrew the government and 
made himself President of the Republic as the “‘ strong man,”’ often for life 
which was sometimes rather short! Sometimes the regular army would 
“ pronounce ”’ itself against an unpopular president, or one unacceptable 
to the powerful white minority, and either assassinate or exile him. 
There were hardly ever free elections, the bulk of the population being 
unable to understand the platform of the candidates and the issues. It 
soon appeared to the Indian population that only one of them as “ strong 
man ’”’ President could and would do anything to improve their lot. 
“ Constitutional government ”’ meant white man rule with the help of more 
or less crooked lawyers, and a more or less corrupt because underpaid 
civil service. 

What the “ Indian ”’ republics most needed was a large body of respons- 
ible citizens with a civic sense; instead of a feudal-class system with a 
handful of whites owning most of the land, holding all the levers of 
constitutional power (as the only educated people in each republic), and 
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the Indians and half-breeds being either serfs or a lower middle-class 
deprived of all effective rights. ‘The first steps in the direction of achieving 
such civism was the breaking of economic landlordism: break-up of the 
large estates and distribution of the land among the tillers as independent 
small-holds. ‘Then the small-holders would have to be educated both 
generally and in effective agricultural techniques. New industries would 
have to be developed in each country to do away with the colonial régime 
of staple crops (bananas, sugar, coffee). Staple crops meant plantations 
worked by peons (serfs, either African or Indian) kept ignorant, backward 
and poorly paid. Here a new obstacle arose in the shape of the foreign 
company. The dictators needed money. ‘To get it they sold, often for a 
song, invaluable concessions and huge areas of national territory to foreign, 
mainly U.S., companies to exploit as they chose. Thus the United Fruit 
Co. of Boston, U.S.A. became the largest landowner in Central America, 
built its own railroads and ports, charging the freight-rates it chose, and 
making and unmaking national governments in accordance with its 
economic and financial interests—often backed by U.S. military and politi- 
cal power. Gradually the dictators, native or half-breed, became the 
instruments of the Fruit Co. and forgot all about the lot of their fellow- 
Indians. Efficient and honest government was only found in white 
Spanish Costa Rica. Elsewhere the wealth and, accordingly, the political 
and economic power remained in the hands of native Spanish landowners 
and the U.S. Fruit Company. U.S. interest lay in the direction of keeping 
Central America a source of cheap raw materials (fruit, sugar, coffee, 
vanilla, etc.) and a market for mass-produced U.S. commodities. Hence 
the U.S. were not over anxious to see the ‘‘ Banana Republics ”’ building 
up varied, self-sufficient economies which would mean less and more 
expensive fruits, etc., and less demand for U.S. goods. Already the U.S. 
had imposed trade treaties on the Republics virtually preventing them from 
trading with whom they liked. Any attempt by an honest native govern- 
ment to proceed with the overdue redistribution of land and the enacting 
and application of a modern land- and industrial-legislation was met by a 
plot: a coup or an army “‘ pronouncement ” backed by local landlords and 
the U.S. On a number of occasions U.S. Marines intervened directly to 
safeguard “‘ American interests.”’ 

In 1944 the tide of the World War was turning: the Axis Dictatorships 
were clearly losing the war. All democratically-minded elements through- 
out Central America were taking courage, and soon a number of “ coups ” 
sent the dictators of Guatemala, El Salvador and Panama packing. 
Democratic governments were set up and free elections held. But 
Guatemala decided to go “ too” far: the land was to be distributed among 
the Indian peasants and a decent industrial legislation to be enacted too 
rapidly. The United Fruit Co. screamed to high heaven, and the useful 
catchword “‘Communist” was trotted out. Soon all the shady politicians 
who had escaped jail in Guatemala constituted a mercenary army on. 
neighbouring soil and “ intervention”’ began. Superior equipment and 
U.S. backing made the outcome a foregone conclusion. An attempt to 
overthrow in similar fashion the democratic government of Costa Rica 
failed: the government had cleared out all its leading Communists—with 
“Red ”’ Guatemala’s help, and against so-called “ anti-Communist ” 
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Nicaragua’s and Honduras’ endeavours and Costa Rica’s appeal to the 
Organisation of American States came too quick to allow a “ reconquest ”’ 
of the country. So once more, white Costa Rica is the only democracy in 
Central America, and until, through land distribution and proper indust- 
rialisation—with the granting of a decent labour code to the workers 

a self-respecting and free peasantry and working-class have come into 
being, and until general and civic education has reached more and more 
villagers and industrial workers, elections, even if granted by the dictatorial 
and United Fruit Company-run governments, are bound to be farces. 
Democracy needs an awakened citizenry, which requires, in turn, general 
education and a minimum living standard compatible with self-respect. 
In an agricultural country this clearly requires first an equitable land re- 
distribution, which, in turn, raises the issue: foreign companies versus 
national government. Were the United Fruit Company to relinquish its 
hold over the two dictatorships, Honduras and Nicaragua, and the U.S.A. 
accordingly stop boosting the tottering power of the two disreputable 
dictators Somoza and Carias, democracy would be established bloodlessly 
and overnight. 


Davip PHILIP. 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Ts doors of the Public High Schools open this autumn on a South 


in slow transition from her customary segregation. The United 
States Supreme Court, on May 31st, of this year, declared how its 
year old decision outlawing segregation in the Public High Schools was to 
be implemented. No country has had a racial problem more difficult, and 
the manner in which the Court has now dealt with it should ensure a 
changed respect for the Court in forthcoming American liberal writings. 
The Supreme Court has “ got there in the end,” but wisely not until a 
changing climate of opinion in the South had reached a time ripe for 
outside leadership. Desegregation is possible and near-at-hand in the 
Southern-Border States; possible in a longer time in parts of the Deep 
South; and seemingly impossible, for a long time, in only a hard core of 
States, but now becoming rapidly less the leaders of Southern opinion 
than the anomalies. The decision culminated twenty years of slow litiga- 
tion that had gradually opened up Higher Education to the Negro, but had 
previously not dared to touch the High Schools and thus the level of the 
ordinary, primary communities to whom the Public High School is the 
local temple of Civic patriotism and child worship. A vast and impressive 
social endeavour by a multitude of small groups, secular and religious, 
within the South itself, has made the decision possible. But the problem 
still remains a great one. It is something far more rooted in American 
history, indeed in the whole modern sentiment of racialism, than those 
easy and hostile European and English—and even Canadian—observers 
realise who picture the race problem of the South as something that a 
swift act of reluctant goodwill could instantly eradicate. 
The decision of March 17th, 1954, reversed the hitherto accepted 
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doctrine of “* separate but equal ”’ facilities in education (Plessy v. Ferguson, 
1896). It was, perhaps, the most openly sociological and political judicial 
decision ever made. ‘The question was posed not as what had been the 
meaning of “ equal protection under the laws” in the post-Civil .War 
Fourteenth Amendment, but as what it had come to mean in present 
circumstances. “In these days,” said the unanimous Court, “ it is déubt- 
ful that any child may be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity .. . is a right which 
must be available to all on equal terms.” Chief Justice Warren seems to 
realise that a narrowly legal judgmént on such fundamental social issues is 
unrealistic: a Supreme Court in a Federal system does, indeed, and should 
exercise a high political function. The Legislature could never have clari- 
fied the issue—for a Southern Senator to have allowed the passage of a 
Bill would have meant a change in occupation. Similar circumstances are 
not unheard of in other Federal States, but the United States Supreme 
Court has been willing, when the time was as ripe as it would ever be, to 
exert authority and leadership in spheres of Civil Liberties too contentious 
for a regionally elected Congress to touch. 

As is well known, the Supreme Court in 1954 did not order the immediate 
implementation of its decision. It asked to hear further argument on how 
it should formulate its decrees, in what manner should “ relief be granted ” 
to Negro parents wishing their children to attend integrated schools. 
This gave a year’s wise delay for the principle of the decision to sink in. 
And the final detailed decision shared in the same practical wisdom. 
Briefly, the Court ordered the local School Boards themselves to make 
“a prompt and reasonable start’ towards “ full compliance ” with the 
decision. And it ordered the U.S. District Courts to adjudicate all the 
inevitable local litigation, enjoining them that ‘‘ Once such a start has been 
made, the Courts may find that additional time is necessary to carry out the 
ruling in an effective manner.” [my italics]. Thus the Supreme Court 
recognises variations in local circumstances, so that as long as the school 
boards plan and act in “ good faith,” the District Courts need fix no time 
limit for integration and should give the Local School Boards every 
possible chance to prove their good faith. The Supreme Court tells the 
District Courts to enter, when necessary, such decrees and orders that will 
bring about educational integration “ as soon as possible ” and, in another 
discretionary phrase, with “ deliberate speed” (which will mean, quite 
clearly, ‘‘ deliberating speed”). It enjoined the Courts to adjudicate by 
“equitable principles,” saying that: ‘traditionally equity has been 
characterised by a practical flexibility in shaping its remedies and by a 
facility for adjusting and reconciling public and private need.” “ Practical 
flexibility ” is a duty or a doom to the already overcrowded District Courts 
to enter into a field of administrative discretion very far from the usual 
work of a Court (though there are some parallels in American Labour Law). 
But, the Supreme Court makes quite clear, “‘ full compliance ” is the only 
goal and the new decisions “ cannot be allowed to yield simply because of 
disagreement with them.”’ 

What is the situation that will face the District Courts as the N.A.A.C.P. 
lawyers (National Association for the Advancement of the Coloured 
People—the force behind all recent litigation) bring suits against local 
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School officials for non-compliance with the new ruling? Already, by 
early September, the N.A.A.C.P. has put 118 cases before School officials 
in 13 states, many of which will reach the Courts. Quite clearly, as a 
Georgia Editorial recently said, it will vary “from defiance to hopeful 
acceptance.” One may prophesy that within a generation the Schools will 
be fully integrated in Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, ‘Texas, and in parts of North Carolina and Virginia. But 
in Mississippi (with 45 per cent of its population Negro), South Carolina 
(38 per cent), .Louisiana (33 per cent), Alabama (32 per cent) and in 
Georgia (31 per cent), trouble—that rich and terrible word that Dixie 
shares with Ireland—will be seen, both as sporadic personal violence and as 
interminable obstructive litigation, the latter led by the State Governments 
themselves. ‘The heritage of a century-and-a-half is not easy to sweep 
away overnight. ‘The memory and the consequences of the bloodiest 
war in the Nineteenth Century, the American Civil War (I mean “ the 
War Between the States,” of course), still shapes a distinct Southern 
culture. ‘“‘ Je me souviens,”’ or rather—“ others forget,” could be the motto 
of the solid South as well as of French Quebec. 

There are areas where that “‘ good faith ” assumed or demanded by the 
Supreme Court does not seem to exist in political quantities. Governor 
Martin Griffin of Georgia declaimed in the traditional manner: ‘‘ No matter 
how much the Supreme Court seeks to sugar-coat its bitter pill of tyranny, 
the people of Georgia and of the South will not swallow it.... We are 
determined irrevocably that we are not going to mix the races in the class- 
rooms of Georgia. .., the Supreme Court to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 
But the State Attorney-General, Eugene Cook, betrayed the problem in its 
truer light when he said: “I pledge that, so long as there is any Jegal 
recourse remaining to us, she (Georgia) will not be integrated.”’ [my empha- 
sis]. And the Speaker of the House was even more of an anti-climax from 
the high old Georgia days of peerless racial demogoguery: “‘ We are going 
to use all means possible,” he said, “ to put it off.” ‘Tom Watson would 
turn in his blood-soaked grave at such craven words from a Georgian as 
“ put it off.” Even in Georgia, then, the new decision is taken as Funda- 
mental Law, though certainly in an eventual rather than an immediate sense. 
Similiarly, in Louisiana there is something almost hopeful in the flam- 
boyant utterances of Leander Perez, the old-style Boss of two Louisiana 
Parishes (Counties): ‘‘ The Court itself cannot expect the Southern States 
to comply with its unlawful Communistic decrees.” For it is a sign of weak- 
ness when a Louisiana stump politician has to bolster up a straight race 
issue by accusing the Supreme Court of a vice as exotic and strange, even 
for New Orleans, as Communism. The very strength of the Negro’s case 
is that, depsite all oppression, discrimination, humiliation and an enforced 
lower standard of educational attainment, he has not ‘“‘turned against the 
system.”” The American Dilemma, as Gunnar Myrdal entitled his monu- 
mental study, is that he has claimed that the system should merely be true 
to its own announced ideals. The Negro has merely claimed his equal 
rights as an American, indeed not even his special rights as a Negro, but 
just as a glad and willing American—for, unlike in Canada’s “ two nations,” 
the American Negro, perhaps rather tragically, does not have his own 
organic culture to conserve: the values of the American Negro, for better or 
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for worse, are those of Middle Class commercial America. He does not 
want to change the schools, he just wants to sit in them—alonwside the 
majority of his fellow citizens, the pink, the few white and the predominance 
of country-brown. 

The resistance in the South will be in the Court Houses and not in any 
revival of Klu Klux Klan terror. Technically every State law enjoining 
segregation is now unconstitutional, but each will have to go before the 
Courts. Indeed each School Board will probably find or invent “ different 
local circumstances ’’ to justify attempts at outright evasion or a compliance 
at the pace of a death march. Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina may even abolish their Public School systems and try, vainly but 
lengthily, to find some legal way of subsidising “ private ” and segregated 
school corporations. Some will try to enforce segregation under the 
“* Police Powers ”’ of their State Constitutions, arguing that segregation is a 
matter of maintaining public order. Alabama has already set up machinery 
for an “ assignment system ” in which there will be no mention of segrega- 
tion but in which children will be “ individually,” not geographically, as 
now, assigned to schools—this with a three level system of Appellate Tri- 
bunals, designed to break the patient, heart or purse of the plaintiff before, 
they hope, the District Courts would agree that “‘ normal administrative 
remedies had been exhausted.” (Although in Alabama the Governor, 
“* Big Jim” Folsom has woken up to the fact that the Negroes could be 
registered and vote—or be voted—in the fierce factional struggles of the 
Democratic Primary elections; he is showing a strange hesitancy to come 
out “ against the Court,” like every other white politician in Alabama). 
And, last of all, that great Southern factor, sheer inertia, will play a role. 
That such a torrent of litigation would occur, the Supreme Court must have 
realised. But that it will occur will mean that the feet-dragging will be 
sustained by briefs and not by brickbats. Many Negro organisations were 
disappointed by the discretionary nature of the Court’s ruling: they had 
wanted a definite deadline. But to have set a deadline near-at-hand would 
have only invited an immediate refusal by many Southern State Govern- 
ments to have paid the Rule of Law even the compliment of filibustering 
litigation. President Jackson’s comment on Chief Justice Marshals’s 
“* Bank of the United States ”’ decision was on everybody’s lips: ‘‘ He has 
made his decision, now let him enforce it.” 

For the next generation the Federal District Courts are surrendered to 
any orgy of litigation that will touch the deepest of local interests and senti- 
ments. But now that the Court has acted, everywhere the forces of 
moderation and of time are on the side of the law. The ordinary American 
still has an immense reverence for the Supreme Court. The Court has 
shown, by a well timed decision, wisely long delayed, that a majority in the 
South now believe that, one day, segregation in the schools will end. And 
the burden has been put squarely where it belongs, on the shoulders of the 
localities, of the primary communities which are still the basic strength of 
American life. In the coming years the white community will gain, 
perforce, a better understanding of the Negro and, perhaps, even of them- 
selves. The United States rarely moves fast enough in domestic reform 
to please her friends but usually just fast enough to confound her enemies. 
America has been no slower than several British Dominions in trying to 
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shake off an Anglo-Saxon racialism. A great part of the strength of 
American politics, despite the antics that scare her friends, has been her 
ability to turn sharp social conflicts out of political assemblies into the slow 
but decisive procedures of the Courts. BERNARD CRICK. 
University of California. 


DIFFUGERE NIVES 


(In this ode after Horace, Ode VII, Book IV, making symbolic use of the 
mythology of his day, Horace gives more than a glimpse of his own deeper 
philosophy, which lays up its treasure in the Kingdom of the Spirit. 
The fine translation by A. E. Housman was rendered in the metre of 
Gray’s Elegy, which has an entirely different effect from that of the 
original Horatian metre. ‘There seems therefore to be room for an 
attempt to represent the original lyrical music.) 
Fled in defeat are the snows, and the grass grows green on the hillside. 
Green grow the leaves on the tree. 
Earth in her orbit returns, and the river that flooded the ploughland 
Sinks, and flows on to the sea. 
Fairer than flowers in the sun, the young-eyed nymphs and the Graces 
Move, to the music of spring. 
Yet must the year and the hour still wait, still warn, of the darkness 
Whither our dreams take wing. 
Softly the west wind blows and the springtide melts into summer. 
Autumn, with grape and with grain, 
Glorifies earth for a little; beech leaves redden, then winter 
Strips them and strews them again. 
Swiftly the changing moons as they glide through the sky will renew them, 
Earth will have many a May. 
Ah, but who knows if the Gods will gladden our eyes with tomorrow, 
Once they have closed on today. 
Earth in her orlit returns, but man when his orbit is ended 
Returns not again to the sun, 
Dust and a shadow are we, when the ghost from the house that has crumbled 
Hence, unto Orcus has gone 


2 
Faithful Aeneas is there, rich Tullus, the conqueror Ancus 
Come to the self-same goal; 
Treasure is none thou canst take on that dark inescapable journey, 
Save what thou hast in the soul. 


Give it then all that thou canst, my friend, what else can avail us, 
When before Minos we stand. 
Minos the judge, the all-just, the august, the unerring remorseless 


Lord of that shadowy land. 


Lineage, eloquence, piety, naught can restore thee thy morning 
When to that night thou art come. 

Dark are the courts of the dead, where thy soul, its own advocate, enters, 
Looks on their god, and is dumb. 


Thence, O not thy clean heart, nor the pity of Dian can bring thee, 
Back to thine April again. 
Nor can the love of thy friend, O, Pirithéus, loosen the fetters, 
Break the unbreakable chain. 
ALFRED NOYES. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


LORD CREWE 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy, the biographer of Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord 
Houghton, was the obvious choice for attempting a memoir of his more 
distinguished and far more attractive son. For a memoir it is, not the full-length 
record which we might have expected of a man who had helped to make history. 
It belongs to the same category as Mr. G. M. Young’s much criticised study of 
Baldwin. ‘There must be a mass of interesting correspondence available for 
some future biographer who may some day paint a portrait on the same ample 
scale as the recent record of Bonar Law. Within its limits this slender volume 
suffices to bring one of the best, wisest and most modest of men back to life. 

The gem of the book is the Foreword by Lady Crewe, which would have 
pleased the veteran statesman who never wore his heart on his sleeve. He was 
far too reserved to become a popular figure, and his lack of oratory prevented 
success on the platform; but he was the ideal spokesman of the minority in the 
House of Lords—distinguished looking, dignified without hauteur, unfailingly 
courteous, respected by his political opponents, always master of his tongue, 
a great Liberal, a great aristocrat and a great gentleman. No man of his time, 
or of any time, was less of a demagogue, and no one was a better counsellor. 
In or out of office, his advice was eagerly sought, for those who knew him best 
admired and trusted him most. Jf he possessed too little fire and ambition to 
rank among the Immortals, he has left a memory of long and fruitful service, 
complete unselfishness, and an unblemished public and private character. 
Asquith described him as the most underrated man in England, and Grey testi- 
fied that only his Cabinet colleagues fully realised how invaluable in council he 
was. No one has done more to raise the tone of public life. 

Though there is no suggestion of genius in this record he reached a high 
standard of competence in all his offices—Viceroy of Ireland, Colonial Secretary, 
Secretary for India, Ambassador. One of the most important of the duties of 
Liberal statesmen after the Home Rule split was to keep the party sufficiently 
united to pull its weight in Parliament and the country. It was no easy task, 
for the disagreements over Ireland were followed by wide differences over the 
South African War. Rosebery’s son-in-law was never a Roseberyite and never 
joined the frondeurs of the Liberal League who supported the policy of 
Chamberlain and Milner. Though Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith were 
very different from each other in temperament and outlook, he co-operated 
harmoniously with both. A man of such fastidious taste was naturally less 
attracted by Lloyd George whom, in the author’s words, he never liked or 
admired; but it was his methods rather than his policy which he disapproved. 
Aristocrat and wealthy landowner though he was, he stood nearer the left than 
the right wing of the party. While the Lloyd George Budget of 1909 was 
described by Rosebery as the end of all things, Crewe took it in his stride. 
Though the Liberal M.P’s after the sweeping victory of 1906 were almost all 
middle class, they were as willing to accept financial sacrifices as they were eager 
for social reform. Curiously enough Crewe opposed woman suffrage till the 
work of women in the war years converted him as it converted Asquith. 

Liberal statesmen who had to deal with Edward VII and George V had an 
easier time than Gladstone with Queen Victoria, but tact was still required. 
Crewe was the most tactful of men, blending firmness with respectful con- 
sideration. An excellent illustration of his skill is provided in his answer to 
King Edward’s explosion after Lloyd George’s Limehouse speech. Relations 
with George V were less difficult, for he was less of a personality and was 
entirely destitute of vanity. Mr. Pope-Hennessy has a gift for terse characterisa- 
tion, and his comparison of the three monarchs under whom Crewe served could 
not be bettered. ‘“‘ Neither Queen Victoria nor King Edward had ever appeared 
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to resemble anyone else. Neither had seemed an ordinary mortal, not in the 
least like any of their subjects in any walk of life. King George V, on the other 
hand, was every man.” ‘This conformity to type helped him through the 
manifold anxieties of his reign, and in his later years won him greater affection 
than any British sovereign had enjoyed. He was indeed the perfect model of a 
constitutional ruler, instinctively placing his duties before his pleasures or his 
prejudices. 

The most valuable chapter for the historian is that which describes the crisis 
arising from the Veto Bill of 1911. The conflict between the two Houses was a 
grievous worry for the King at the opening of his reign, and it was scarcely less 
of an anxiety for Crewe who shared with Asquith the task of obtaining his 
reluctant consent to the creation of a large number of peers if the bill were 
rejected. The discussion of eventualities, in which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Lord Cromer played a useful part, makes fascinating reading, and the 
close division (a Government majority of seventeen) was the most exciting 
Parliamentary experience in the modern history of the Upper Chamber. The 
wisdom of the Liberal decision to terminate the domination of the Peers by the 
Veto Act has been vindicated by time, and the Conservatives never attempted 
to repeal it during their subsequent terms of office. ‘Though the great days of 
Liberalism are over, the Cabinets of which Crewe was a leading member did 
much to shape and strengthen the England of today. As Lord John Russell 
used to say, there is nothing so conservative as progress. 

After whag the author describes as “ the intrigue of Lloyd George ” which 
evicted Asquith in 1916, Crewe believed that his official career was over, and the 
death of the only son of his second marriage “ extinguished his hopes and pros- 


pects for the future.”” It was therefore a complete surprise when Curzon as 
Foreign Secretary in the Bonar Law Government offered him the Paris Embassy. 
He accepted the offer after some hesitation, and with the aid of Lady Crewe 


achieved a brilliant social success. He had all the instincts and airs of a Grand 
Seigneur, and now that he officially represented his sovereign and his country 
he gave his taste for splendour and luxury full play. It was partly their common 
love of magnificence which decided Curzon to offer him the post. “ It is hard to 
conceive of two characters more dissimilar,’ writes Mr. Pope-Hennessy: 
“Curzon arrogant, brilliant, showy, self-important, and ready to take offence, 
Crewe restrained, modest, tolerant, intelligent in his calm distinguished way.” 
He spoke French, knew the country well, and enjoyed French literature. He 
was much more than a perfect host, for his gifts of conciliation were sorely 
needed at a time when Curzon and Poincaré detested each other. When these 
two fighting-cocks were replaced by Austen Chamberlain and Herriot Anglo- 
French relations became easier, and when Crewe resigned in 1927 in his 
seventieth year he bequeathed a fund of goodwill and gratitude. The remaining 
years of his long career were spent in compiling the official biography of Rose- 
bery, writing for various journals, including the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, and 
filling several academic and other posts. He lived just long anough to witness 
the unconditional surrender of Nazi Germany and passed away at the age of 
eighty-seven. Mr. Pope-Hennessy has painted a convincing portrait of one of 
the most useful and honoured citizens of our time. G. P. Goocn, 

Lord Crewe. 1858-1945: The Likeness of a Liberal. By James Pope-Hennessy. Con- 


stable. 21s. 
THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS 
The first volume of Mr. Truman’s Memoirs is overshadowed by the astonishing 
coup de théatre by which he was translated from a position of comparative 
obscurity and little power into the most important office in the world. When he 
was summoned to the White House he “ ran through the basement of the Capitol 
building,”’ just like Alice in her rabbit hole. The world into which he emerged 
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was so completely different from what he had known that one wonders how he 
contrived to master it. Within three hours he had the atomic bomb, of which he 
had been wholly ignorant, laid in his lap, and was confronted with a bewildering 
demand for decisions on subjects on which he was only partially briefed. His 
relationships with friends and colleagues were altered out of recognition, and he 
was faced with a responsibility as heavy as anyone has had to bear. So far as any 
autobiographical work, which is necessarily biased by modesty or conceit, could 
do so, this volume illumines the character of the man thus pitchforked into 
power. He has comparatively little to say about himself, but his manner of 
telling the story shows some, at any rate, of his qualities. He has the strength 
and decisiveness which go with simplicity. He is essentially practical, has 
unique powers of concentration, and enjoys the gift of stripping a problem to its 
essentials. Above all, he is clear in his own mind about what he wants to do. 

The picture of a bewildered little man overwhelmed by his situation, which 
was popular at the time, is now seen to be an illusion. Within a few minutes of 
his inauguration he was telling his Cabinet that he intended to be President in his 
own right, and to be fully responsible for his own decisions. A little over a month 
later, with Potsdam looming ahead, he was initiating a bill to reform the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and in the meantime he had spoken so bluntly 
to Mr. Molotov as to sting that dignitary to astonished protest. It becomes quite 
obvious, as one follows him through his first year in office, that here is a man who 
knows his own mind and is fully fitted to the greatness thrust upon him. His 
passing comments on the American political system, and on problems as widely 
different as the treatment of Poland, race-relations and threatened inflation, 
indicate that he was no stranger to these questions, but that he had pondered 
them deeply before being called upon to take decisions on them. What also 
emerges, rather surprisingly when one considers the stew of St. Louis politics 
through which he passed on to the national political scene, is his deep sense of the 
dignity and prerogatives of the presidential office, and his determination to 
leave them unimpaired. ‘The volume closes on that note with his request for 
the resignations of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Wallace, both of whom failed to accord 
him the respect due to his position. It makes a good point for the break in the 
narrative, for thereafter, with a Cabinet of his own choice, President Truman 
was to assume full personal direction of the affairs of his country. ‘The second 
volume, covering the seven years up to 1953, should throw an interesting light 
on the inner history of America’s recovery from the war. 

J. H. MacCa.iium Scorrt. 

The Truman Memoirs: Volume I, Years of Decision. Hodder & Stoughton. 30s. 


ENGLISH RADICALISM 


“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times . . . it was the spring of 
hope, it was the winter of despair.”” It can be argued that the words with which 
Dickens began A Tale of Two Cities might apply to any age and place; but they 
are specially apt to 1775, the year which Dickens had in mind, a year falling in the 
middle of the period chosen by Dr. Maccoby for the opening volume in the series 
of works he has written on English Radicalism. It is a Hogarthian scene, and 
there were abuses enough to call for radical treatment. 

Radicalism in practice coincided closely with reformism, and reformism 
naturally became largely the business of the Opposition on the principle that any 
abuse can legitimately be exploited in order to make things unpleasant for the 
Government—which in the second half of the eighteenth century of course 
included the King. Dr. Maccoby gives an absorbing account of the shifts in the 
Parliamentary struggle; the reader is made to feel that he is a contemporary 
in the way in which he sometimes does so when reading Acton’s papers. This 
particular aspect of Radicalism seems to prefigure in a minor key the French 
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Revolution. ‘“‘ Many of the mob cried ‘ Wilkes and no King’,” Mrs. Harris 
wrote in 1769 to her son, the later Lord Malmesbury. ‘The streets, Dr. Maccoby 
writes, were the particular backers of Fox. ‘That factor in a revolutionary 
situation later found its true habitat not in London, but in Paris. : 

But the mob did not become a major political factor, nor did Wilkes, though 
his disreputable career runs through the book like a red thread. ‘To a large 
extent the Opposition was moved by solid considerations of political or economic 
interest. How could the Opposition properly oppose if it was inadequately 
represented? Accordingly a powerful reformist body, like the Yorkshire 
Freeholders’ Committee, is found agitating for a fairer representation than that 
afforded by the two members Yorkshire actually sent to Parliament. Similarly, 
in the course of the American War, the London and Bristol firms which feared 
losses from an extension of the hostilities entered the fray from purely com- 
mercial considerations. 

Still, the movement for reform was not entirely the product of enlightened 
(or even unenlightened) self-interest. Possibly some of the campaign against 
slavery was prompted by feelings of commercial rivalry; but this was certainly 
not true of the movement as a whole. Granville Sharp was an honest philan- 
thropist, and he was not the only one of his kind. It must be added that, if his 
movement was a typically English one, the opposition to it was also typical. 
In St. Vincent, ‘‘ it was resolved in 1768 to survey the Caribs’ lands, allow them 
some compensation for improvements, and then transplant them to that part of 
the island which was poorest, from the planters’ point of view, though adequate, 
it was claimed, for the methods of agriculture pursued by the Caribs.”” Analogous 
sentiments could be quoted from among the White settlers of Kenya today. 

Yet despite obstruction from interested parties, the radical movement gathered 
strength, tending to the suppression of abuses in India, to the amelioration 
(though not yet to the abolition) of slavery, and to a lightening of the hardships 
bearing on the poor. Conformably to the taste of the period, it worked largely 
in the name of Reason. ‘The tradition thus started survived to Shaw and the 
Fabians. Yet the real driving force was perhaps rather a saeva indignatio, the 
notes of which can be’heard even through the balanced periods of Burke. 

W. H. JOHNSTON. 
English Radicalism 1762-1785. By S. Maccoby. Allen & Unwin. 45s. 


BASIC SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES 


Dr. Sinclair’s tragically posthumous book is, as its sub-title says, “‘ Notes on 
joining the Labour Party.”’ It does not set out to be a finished treatise on politics 
or an essay in party polemic. It is the personal apologia of a highly individual 
person and it is perhaps only made the more authentic by containing much that 
seems hardly germane to the main issue. When I knew Angus Sinclair at 
Oxford and as a Commonwealth Fellow, he was more closely associated with the 
Labour Movement than in this book he implies (though why, I could never 
really fathom). So his transmutation into a Conservative candidate was in itself 
an apostasy. It is not uncommon to change one’s party, but this author shares 
with Sir Winston Churchill the distinction of going back to his first choice. 
That is a rarer feat and indeed a harder decision. Here is no soul-rending 
journey to Damascus. The greatest value of the book is that its author under- 
stands and appreciates the strength of the case against his decision. It is not 
envy or dislike of Conservatives or of the leisure class that leads him to reject 
their political ideas. He writes with fairness and charity about those from 
whom he has parted; indeed, at times he puts their case with such clarity that 
one wonders if he will ever emerge safely on the side of the angels. 

An academic philosopher who discusses the choice between “ voting Con- 
servative with reluctance and voting Labour with misgivings’ might not be 
expected to have a kindling faith. But having taken the plunge, he strikes out 
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with unexpected boldness and direction. ‘“‘We are not involved merely in a con- 
flict between competitive individualism and text-book nationalization, but are 
living in a period which may be--and if we care to make it so, will be—respons- 
ible for the emergence of a new tnode of social organization, a period the like of 
which only occurs at rare intervals in the history of man.” ‘lhe separation of 
property from social function justifies a capital levy on great fortunes. Con- 
tributory social security will in time give way to a direct charge on taxation. In 
discussing the problems of nationalization, Dr. Sinclair is very much on the ball. 
He sees that many of these are inherent in large-scale enterprise, whether public 
or private. Others are part of a slow process of adjustment to a new way of 
industrial life. “‘ With every possible allowance for the disadvantages, it seems 
to me that these are overwhelmingly outweighed by the advantages.” In this 
country the transition will be a continuous and a gradual one. Colonial countries 
are not tied to such an evolution. ‘‘ Socialization should not be regarded as a 
possible later stage for industries that have begun along individualistic lines; 
among backward races the new economy should be socialized from the start.” 

This book will not, I fear, greatly increase the individual membership of the 
Labour Party. Nor will it greatly inspire the converted, who will wonder at 
times why some of his gnats seemed so difficult to swallow. But by its essential 
coolness and integrity, it may induce some other university philosophers to 
think about basic socialist principles. ‘That will be a good thing for the Labour 
Party and a very much better thing for the philosophers. 

Mr. Bailey’s is a very different kind of book. As one would expect from him 
it is a careful and detailed account of the complicated ramifications of the co- 
operative movement. As such it is an invaluable work of reference and an essen- 
tial text-book for those who, for examination or other purposes, have the mis- 
fortune to need to carry it all in their head. ‘Though perhaps out of place, it 


would have been really helpful if the author could have told us a little more of the 
part that the movement could play in that socialist future to which Dr. Sinclair 
pointed the way. Is co-operation a rival or can it offer a complementary 
solution to some of the problems of size and uniformity that seem to be thrown 
up by more direct forms of public ownership? J. E. MacCo.t. 
Socialism and the Individual. By William Angus Sinclair. Robert Hale. 10s. 6d. 

The British Co-operative Movement. By Jack Bailey. Hutchinson’s University Library. 


8s. 6d. 


THREE WHIG CELEBRITIES 

We have often heard on good authority both that the Devil was the first 
Whig and that the Victorian Lord Hartington was the last; and the gap between 
them is scarcely greater than yawns between the political positions of the authors 
of the Rebellion, the dominant feudal caste of the 1760’s and—let us say—Lord 
John Russell. Probably the nearest we can come to a definition of Whiggery, 
Mr. Carswell says, is “the beating of dissidence upon the shore of power.” 
And, as his skilled and not entirely successful efforts show, it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace any story pattern in the evolution of “‘ the Cause.’’ His book 
consists of successive sketches of Thomas Warton, Bubb Dodington and Charles 
James Fox, a trio widely separate in time and political thought; and perhaps it 
would be true to say that he has been occupied not in finding representative 
Whigs but in tracing the Whig element in disparate politicians. Mr. Carswell 
is a sophisticated historian with a mature understanding of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth—and later—centuries: he is in no danger of the familiar sentimental 
interpretations of Whiggism. Whig theory is “ freedom guaranteed by public 
and private ties,”” and he does not romanticize the nature of these ties. All the 
weaknesses of human nature are involved in this operation of the rights of com- 
mon humanity by the hoiders of privilege. What emerges most solidly from 
Mr. Carswell’s study is that the presence of the middle classes—often conceived 
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as ‘the People ’—was what balanced the ship of State through the difficult 
eighteenth century, and has been essential to keeping her on her course from the 
Rebellion down to our own time. 

The merits of ‘ ‘The Old Cause” are historical rather than biographical or 
theoretical, and it is no reflection on Mr. Carswell’s balanced and astute handling 
to say that the book is a little long to read. His lives of Wharton and Bubb 
Dodington would be more attractive if they held more personal and less political 
detail, for there is a suggestion of special pleading in both and neither figure 
quite captures our interest. Wharton, the custodian and cementer of the prin- 
ciples of the glorious Revolution, remains curiously distant and inhuman. ‘This 
would matter less if Mr. Carswell did not appear to be making a claim for him 
as the peer, and more than the peer, of Burnet, Somers and Marlborough. 
The human and good-natured fop Dodington emerges more pleasantly if more 
dimly, and one cannot help feeling that if he had any real pattern at all it had 
more to do with the opportunist ‘Toryism of Bute than with the Whiggery of the 
Patriots. Mr. Carswell, however, does not take him too seriously as an exemplar. 
In the shorter essay on the more conventional and familiar subject of Charles 
Fox the author comes nearer to lively biography, but is hardly at close grips 
with the problems of evolving Whiggism. We can only conclude that the Whig 
idea is about as various as hurnan history. It is not only half of the story of 
modern English governance—it is, so to speak, the larger half. It absorbs most 
of its complement. Once we accept the postulate that the common man could 
only be realised through the uncommon man this is not really surprising. 
Whiggism came to birth when government from above was questioned, and 
ended only when government from below became credible. In the two-and-a- 
half centuries between the epochs, Whiggism was not only opposition, not only 
the idea of liberty, but the dominant element in all secular government. It 
swallowed up every form of authority except that of religion. H. P. COLLIns. 
The Old Cause. By John Carswell. The Cresset Press. 30s. 


BRITISH HISTORY 

To write a new short history of England in 200 pages is an act of considerable 
faith. Each month new histories clatter from the presses: there are partial 
histories, propaganda histories, social and economic histories; there is the annual 
rush of school textbooks; there has always been Trevelyan and now there is 
Bryant. However, there has been some need for a compressed history which is 
scholarly yet readable and which is related to one major theme in English 
development. Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell have done this, taking as their 
central idea the growth through the centuries of English national consciousness, 
and its extension overseas to new territories and new peoples. These authors 
believe in the nation. ‘True history, they say, is concerned with the life of 
nations, with their birth, their fortunes and their death. All else is mere 
chronicle. Nations may be elusive, intangible, indefinable but they are the 
units of mankind as a political animal and their main characteristic is self- 
consciousness of unity and difference. This national consciousness has almost 
biological characteristics and is developed from generation to generation by a 
process analogous to that of inheritance and “even while it changes it remains 
the same.” ‘This is no new idea: Burke held it and so does Mr. Walter Lipmann. 
One may not accept this idea—and there are many good reasons for not doing 
so—but it does animate this small book and give it a status and coherence of its 
own. 

The historical development of England lends itself to such a theme; so many 
of the great turning points can be interpreted in terms of increased national 
self-consciousness. ‘There is the growth of the Angevin empire when England’s 
individuality increased in spite of this merging into a wider kingdom. Or 
there is the growth of the Saxon monarchy or the claims of the “baronage of 
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England” to be represented in parliament. Or the creation of a State church 
which Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell claim “continued without a break the 
tradition of the middle ages, yet so as to express a new truth about the nation- 
hood of England.” Or the age of Elizabethan discoveries when England, a 
sort of ultima Thule on the edge of Christendom with nothing beyond it, was 
suddenly able to dominate a Europe which now faced the Atlantic. By the 
eighteenth century, with the political and religious controversies of the seven- 
teenth century burned out, Englishmen, self-confident in the capacity of the 
human intellect, were established in America and British naval supremacy had 
initiated a process by which a few hundred troops and a handful of adminis- 
trators ‘“‘must, by a kind of logical necessity, turn the Indian Ocean into a 
British lake.” And so the expansion continued into Australia and Africa until 
the climax in 1919. Until then there had been, since the loss of the American 
colonies, a dramatic and uninterrupted increase not only in the increase of 
British territory but in the sense of unity and self-consciousness of the empire. 
But war and peace-making soon disclosed the anomaly between the legal, if 
unexercised powers of the United Kingdom parliament and the internationally 
admitted status of the Dominions. The Imperial Conference of 1926 and the 
Statute of Westminster were gallant delaying actions against inevitable dis- 
ruption and with the proclamation of the Queen as the Head of the Common- 
wealth Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell maintain that the “free association of the 
nations of the British Commonwealth has no longer any but an accidental 
content.” ‘This may be so: like the rest of us Mr. Maude and Mr. Powell will 
know in the next few years. In the meantime they have written a book which 
is a tour de force in compression, which is accurate and scholarly and which 
combines clear narrative with commendable enthusiasm to grasp any historical 
nettle from the views of the Lollards on transubstantiation to whether Joan of 
Arc was burned or not. ‘This is the biography of a nation and there is no 
attempt to describe personalities but the footnotes are lively and irreverent. 

Mr. Mowat’s book is a full-length account of the history of Great Britain 
from the armistice in 1918 to the fall of France in 1940. Against a narrative 
background of political and diplomatic history the ideas and influences at work 
in politics and society are examined. The opening chapters survey the troubled 
post-war years to the General Strike of 1926. The social consequences of 
unemployment are analysed and short sections are devoted to a score of themes: 
the changes in standards of living, taste and leisure; the revolution in transport; 
developments in scientific thought, in literature, in architecture, in education, 
the growth of cities and social legislation, broadcasting, the cinema, and the 
aeroplane. ‘This is a large, impressive, untidy book. It bulges with tables and 
facts and figures. It is tichly peppered with all the panoply of footnote and 
quotation. ‘The style is breathless and unattractive—Turks fiush with victory, 
the pound cannot look the dollar in the face, ill winds blow nobody any good, 
news is slanted and so on. But in spite of its size and its style this book gives 
an encyclopaedic account of Great Britain between the wars which may be 
without a serious competitor for some time. ROBERT BLACKBURN. 
Biography of a Nation. By Angus Maude and Enoch Powell. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 
Britain between the Wars. By C. L. Mowat. Methuen. jos. 


GERMAN BOOKS ON GERMAN AFFAIRS 


The early German Labour Movement was in two ways encouraged by the 
Prussian Minister President Bismarck: first by his dealings with Lassalle, the 
founder of the Erste Allgemeine Deutsche Arbeiterverein, whom he wanted to use 
as a tool in his fight against the Liberals, and secondly by the introduction of the 
general franchise for the election of the North-German Diet in 1867, also used 
in Bismarck’s fight against Liberalism. This official political encouragement, 
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at least for a brief time before the slowly increasing industrialisation had had time 
to change the outlook of the German workers, produced a forced growth. Thus 
the early years were characterised by a number of competing movements: 
Lassallists, Marxists, followers of the anarchist Most. The attitude of the 
German Social Democrats towards the State, even long after the merger of 
Marxists and Lassallists at Gotha in 1875, was very much influenced by 
Lassalle’s ideas in spite of the officially stressed Marxist philosophy. ‘The anti- 
Liberal attitude of the German Socialists—it was not until 1912 that local 
agreements at elections between the two parties became possible—had a great 
deal to do with German political development before the 1914-1918 war, and 
on this there is still room for much research. It is therefore with gratitude that 
one reads Professor Eckert’s pamphlet on Bracke. (Aus den Anfdangen der 
Braunschweiger Arbeiterbewegung, by Georg Eckert. Albert Limbach Verlag, 
Braunschweig.) It contains a number of so far unpublished letters written by 
W. Bracke, who was one of the earliest Marxists in Germany, and it is partly 
due to his pleasing personality that the influence of Marx became stronger than 
Lassalle’s. As a small printer and publisher Bracke could in many ways help 
the struggling party not only in Brunswick but throughout Germany. When 
Brunswick was the centre of the German Marxists, being outside the power of the 
Prussian police, Bracke was for a time, with Bebel and Liebknecht, one of the 
recognised leaders of German Socialism. Thus his letters to Marx, Engels, 
Hess and other early Socialists are of the greatest interest to social historians. 
Professor Eckert has added copious notes which together with the time chart, 
will be welcomed. 

It is natural that books dealing with the period 1933-1945 should still be in 
great demand in Germany; the legitimate and understandable interest in the 
tragic happenings of these fateful years however is frequently used to palm off 
sensational and often untruthful material which has little bearing on the real 
understanding of the period and its characters. Apart from sensational stories 
like ‘‘ I was Hitler’s washerwoman ”’ or “‘ The memoirs of Goering’s masseur ”’ 
there are also many apologias. Dr. Dietrich’s book (12 Jahre mit Hitler, by 
Otto Dietrich. Isar Verlag, Miinchen. DM 12.) might justifiably rouse hope of 
some new points of view, since he had an excellent opportunity of observing 
Hitler from close quarters as his Reichspressechef, but it disappoints. ‘There is 
little serious attempt to shed light on the character of any of the main protagon- 
ists of the Nazi régime. It is roundly condemned; yet there is a reluctance to 
discuss certain events—such as the extermination of European Jewry or the 
ill-treatment and murder of prisoners of war. Dr. Dietrich repeatedly gives the 
impression that in his opinion everything would have been in order had Hitler 
only known where to stop. This seems to me the cardinal fault of this book- 
that National Socialism is not recognised as unmitigated evil, even though it was 
tempered by an active policy of social betterment. Moreover it is questionable 
whether Hitler really did raise the standard of living and increase the welfare of 
the people, as Dr. Dietrich would have us believe. Evil remains evil, whether 
it be sugar-coated or not. It is not true that Hitler did not “‘ steer in the direction 
of imperialist war ”’ before 1938. Even the Reichspressechef could not fail to see 
that the way in which German rearmament was built was for offensive war. 
According to the publisher’s Foreword the book was written in 1946 while its 
author was a prisoner in British hands; it is thus easy to understand why Dietrich 
toned down his share in some events and his knowledge of some others. The 
desire of an accused person to disclaim his own responsibility and to make the 
conspiracy in which he took part appear less criminal is understandable, but it 
reduces the historical value of his work. It was also written far too early to 
permit a historian’s discernment. The pedestrian verbosity of the style is 
surprising. Could the Herr Reichspressechef really write no better German? 
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Soztologie der deutschen Perteien, by Friedrich August Freiherr von der Heydte 
and Karl Sacher! (Isar Verlag, Miinchen, DM 16.80) is an extremely conscien- 
tious work which gains a great deal from the collaboration of a political scientist 
and a psychologist. The success of Mr. R. 'T. McKenzie’s book on the 
political parties in Great Britain is an indication of a need to grasp the problems 
of the parties, those essential concomitants of modern political democracy. 
The authors are to be congratulated on their success in working out the problems 
of German party life. It is surprising to learn how deeply marked are the 
dissimilarities between British and German politics; the whole conception of the 
relationship Party-State-Parliament is profoundly different. ‘The book is more 
than a mere sociological study of the present political system in Germany, 
and for this and its entire lack of partisanship it can be thoroughly recommended. 

R. BARKELEY. 


THOUGHTS ON RUSSIA 

Polemics in a literary form are a pleasing mode of teaching. Part I of Isaac 
Deutscher’s book deals thus with the well-known symposium The God that 
Failed. More important are the historical essays in Part II. One of these is a 
review of E. H. Carr’s work, and Part III, on the author’s Close of the Stalin Era, 
replies to critics. ‘The main interest of the essays lies in Part IV “ Russia in 
Transition.” A few quotations will suffice us to show why. ‘The author’s 
conviction that the awareness of historical perception provides the best antidote 
to excessive pessimis=n as well as to extravagant optimism implies a comfortable, 
temperate atmosphere. In the ‘“ Reply to Critics ” of his Russia After Stalin he 
writes ‘“‘ that the Soviet Union was approaching a critical turn . . . at which it 
would be compelled to move in a new direction.” He does not “ pretend to 
know what would be the fate of this or that personality in the Soviet ruling group.” 
He continues: “‘ Stalinist terrorism and primitive magic had outlived their day 
and were coming into conflict with new needs of Soviet society.... The higher 
level of industrial and general civilization favours a gradual democratization of 
Soviet political life, although a military dictatorship of the Bonarpartist type 
might also arise amid mounting international tensions.’”’ ‘‘’The cold war 
propagandist,”’ he remarks, “ bases all his arguments on the assumption of an 
unchangeable and irredeemable evil in Stalinism or Communism at large.” 
This serves as a good introduction to the last essay entitled ‘ Post-Stalinist 
Ferment of Ideas.”” The reader feels the warmth with which the author specifies 
a fairly long list of signs of an intellectual renaissance in science, literature, art and 
education. ‘ After all,’ he remarks, the men behind that movement “ are the 
descendants of the old Russian revolutionary intelligentsia.” 

So far, so good. But Isaac Deutscher’s comfortable probabilism is a poor 
consolation for the millions of Russian and non-Russian so-called Soviet 
“ citizens.’’ ‘They are craving for normal human intercourse between friends and 
relatives. ‘There have been and are still other cases of mass oppression. And 
there are books on liberation, following great historical models. Here we have 
something like an inquest resulting in the discovery of some signs of life. The 
victim remains unassisted. That is scholarship. ‘The bird of Minerva, declared 
Hegel, takes flight in the evening dusk. A. MEYENDORFF. 
Heretics and Renegades and other Essays. By Isaac Deutscher. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 


PREDICAMENTS OF OUR TIME 


The unsettlement of our times and the presence in them of what often looks 
like an element of self-frustration is giving rise to a certain yearning for the 
more settled societies of the past. We sigh for a lost Eden, nay, more, we invest 
the common-places of that past with a glamour they did not really possess and 
we see every detail of them through rose-pink glasses. Set side by side with 
the treasures they possessed but to which we are a stranger, we are filled with 
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an immense hunger and envy in which all our own solid achievements seem 
tawdry toys. 

It is to the literature of nostalgia that M. Thibon’s book belongs. On 
every side he can see nothing but a world of make-believe in which illusions 
are taken for solid reality. It is a world in which there has been a spiritual 
nuclear fission as real as that which has taken place in the realm of physics. 
What was joined together by the nature of things man has put asunder and the 
result everywhere is the same. Man is divorced from the land where he needs 
must realise that he is not lord of creation, must wait in patience and must 
realise that he is after all dependent on great forces which he did not make and 
cannot break. Instead he lives out all the intricacies of his machine-conditioned 
life in great cities where his own efforts and that of his fellows can ward off 
not a few of the mischances of life. It is easy, therefore for him to be oblivious 
to the great rhythms of life by which he is really bound, and easiest of all to see 
himself as the Creator and to usurp the place of God. Hence the nemesis. 
We have great schemes of social administration from which all pity has fled; 
there is no real meaning in work and its function is almost wholly divorced 
from life and young people are shrinking back from their task of continuing the 
race. It is a civilisation under sentence of death. We must go back; we must 
build our civilisation on a peasantry whose life is rooted in the soil; we must 
abate our autocratic pretensions and pride and humbly recognise that it is God’s 
world that we live in. We must cease from large-scale State benevolences in 
the interests of a society where people really care for one another and in which 
work once more possesses a truly social function and mass man will become once 
more real man. So M. Thibon. He obviously has in mind something like 
Dr. Schussnigg’s functional and hierarchic State in pre-war Austria—accepting 
as being broadly true his criticism of modern civilisation, will that type of social 
organisation meet our need? Was a land-peasant civilisation able to save civilisa- 
tion when its problems were much less complex than they are today? Has such 
a civilisation the plasticity required to adapt itself to change and to much larger 
units of civilisation? ‘To the present reviewer it seems that M. Thibon is 
fallowing false fires, and that he has been blind a little to the fact that even 
modern science is being brought to realise that, like the peasant, there are large 
limits set to its powers. ‘This is a most moving book, and the translator has 
captured to a nicety the urgency of the original French, but for all its great 
appeal it sketches, we must believe, a cul-de-sac and not a main road out of 
our predicaments. 

Dr. Whale’s volume touches only indirectly the concrete predicaments of 
our modern world which form M. Thibon’s theme. For him the root question 
is the relationship of the individual with God, and he gives us what is virtually 
the classic Protestant answer. His studies of both Luther and Calvin really 
deserve the adjective “brilliant” and they read with that sense of completeness 
which is the reader’s acknowledgement of masterliness in presentation. The 
Reformation movement is only rightly seen when it is anchored to the conviction 
that man finds the right standing with God only by God’s grace and man’s 
faith, Yet Dr. Whale recognises that beyond those two great movements 
embodied in great Lutheran and Reformed Churches, a third pattern of Church 
life evolved which, following von Troeltsch, he calls the “sect’’ type. Such 
“sects’’—the word cries aloud for re-interpretation—embody the voluntaryist 
principle and at the heart of that principle lies the conviction of the spiritual 
competence and responsibility of the ordinary believer. When Dr. Whale 
turns from historical reporting to comment, he is rather less convincing. When 
he says as a member in a “sect” communion he may feel driven to feel the 
need of episcopal ordination, is he not mistaking a historical primacy for a 
theological and spiritually ontological ‘must’? When he re-affirms that we are 
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saved ‘‘by faith alone,” why does he, with Luther, forget other assertions which 
St. Paul makes and which are on all fours with the phrase singled out by Luther. 
“We are saved by hope . . . by grace . . . by faith working through love.” Does 
not the “alone” represent a logical non-sequitur when the other New Testament 
evidence is taken into account? All of which means that this is an uncommonly 
able description of the Protestant faith as a whole and the cojitemporary scene 
in particular; it is less helpful when it discusses the problems that arise in the 
modern ecumenical setting 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead has taken the phrases in the New Testament in 
which our Lord begins with “I am. . .” and has written and preached some 
eleven lecture-sermons on them. With one exception they are taken from the 
Gospel of St. John and there is, perhaps, somewhat too bland an assumption 
that they were uttered by Christ in the exact form in which we find them in the 
New Testament. Nevertheless this is strong preaching and this book ought 
to be sure of a welcome from those who are over-faced at the present time either 
by their own personal problems or by the larger problems of human destiny. 
This is religion, warm, personal and real, and there may be some indeed who 
would have welcomed an occasional robuster note. 

Canon Blair’s book records the discovery, as he believes, of the secret creed 
of the Church before the making of the great historic creeds. He has found it, 
he thinks, in 1 Timothy 3:16—‘“The mystery of godliness, manifested in flesh, 
justified in Spirit, seen of angels, proclaimed among nations, believed on in 
creation, received up in glory.”’ It is not possible to do more than call attention 
to the book and to commend Canon Blair's exposition of its meaning. Why 
was it lost sight of? Because it could so easily be understood in gnostic terms. 
Canon Blair writes well, but one wonders whether what he has found is not so 
much a creed as a primitive hymn with a strongly doctrinal flavouring—a 
progenitor of the Te Deum in fact. B. C. PLowriGurt. 
Back to Reality. By Gustave Thibon. Hollis and Carter. 13s. 6d. 

The Protestant Tradition. By J. S. Whale. Cambridge University Press. 215. 


Over His Own Signature. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. ' Epworth Press. 10s. 6d. 
A Creed before the Creeds. By H. A. Blair. Longmans, Green. 16s 


EDUCATION TODAY 


The British educational system is nearly as difficult as the British constitution 
to define in simple terms. Inevitably the inexpert student must be confused by 
* public ’ schools which turn out to be somewhat exclusive, and by such projects 
as comprehensive schools which rapidly become raging battle-grounds for 
political rather than educational enthusiasts. Let it be said at once that Mr. 
Lowndes has now given us an orderly, clear and dispassionate picture of the 
English system: whether the claim on its dust-jacket—“ that it has been written 
for the intelligent layman or the university student ”—can be justified is less 
certain. Even if stress is laid on intelligent rather than layman, this survey 
still presents what the great Duke would ‘have described as “ hard pounding.” 
Its mass of statistics and its many historical allusions are invaluable for the spec- 
ialist, but they demand more background knowledge than most general readers 
possess. 

One of the most interesting features of this book is the clear contrast which it 
makes between the schools of 1955 and those of only fifty years ago. In our 
criticism of present-day large classes and inadequate buildings it is often for- 
gotten how far we have travelled since the turn of the century, particularly in 
activities not strictly academic. For example, the visitor who now sees apparatus- 
work performed in a state-school gymnasium, or physical education teams 
working in light clothing, with a shower-bath to follow their exercise, does not 
always recall that the sole care of a child’s body was represented in 1902 by 
‘ wrist-and-arm-drill ’ done by each pupil standing at or on his desk in a stuffy 
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class-room. Mr. Lowndes also emphasises one curious paradox in our edu- 
cational development. Whereas the war period of 1939-1945 advanced by many 
years the determination to achieve a genuinely democratic system in our schools, 
yet at the same time it retarded by almost as many years the power of putting 
these new schemes into force. In the physical realm we are still trying to catch 
up with the stream of liberal ideas realised during that time of upheaval. For 
many people the chapter on “ The Welfare Services” will perhaps prove the 
most enlightening and the most encouraging. Few laymen realise how many 
ancillary aids can now be called in to help the Director of Education in his 
struggle to bring comfort and a sense of purpose to those cases which, only a 
few years ago, would have been written off as tragic failures—the crippled, the 
deaf, the dumb, the blind and the gravely retarded. The author gives us a vivid 
picture of all that is being done to help such children, as well as those who fall 
more fortunately into the formal pattern of our recently reinvigorated school 
world. 

Challenge to Heritage has been written primarily as an appeal to mothers for 
the re-establishment of Christian standards and careful upbringing in the home. 
Mrs. Oakley has an admirable and an urgent case to argue for this present age, 
in which many parents are too busy or too distracted to deal adequately with their 
families, and in which the old-fashioned nannie so rarely exists to impose her 
domestic discipline in their absence. With such a deserving theme it is all the 
more lamentable that the mechanics of the book are so faulty. It reads like a 
collection of notes thrown together, with a wild confusion of metaphors and 
semi-poetic passages. A great fund of originality has also been wasted on the 
spelling, as, for example, in “ irradicating prisons and asylums ” and “ the home 
is the epitomy of the world.” If the reader can bear its astonishing style, this 
book has much of real value to teach, notably in its sympathetic appreciation of 
the sensitive child 

Rupert Martin. 
The ~~ Educational System. By G. A. N. Lowndes. Hutchinson’s University Lib- 
rary. 5. 


} 6d. 
Challenge to Heritage. By Ruth Anderson Oakley. The St. Catherine Press. 6s. 


POETRY 


It is four years since Mr. Tremayne’s second collection of poems, The Hardest 
Freedom, was published. Certain qualities in that book, notably its intellectual 
fibre, interested the critic. The book was tantalising in its unevenness; not 
between poem and poem, but between the quality of thought throughout the 
book and the poetic expression of that thought. ‘This was adequate without, 
except occasionally, being notable. More than once, the reader had the feeling 
that this poet could almost have managed with prose. The Rock and the Bird 
dispels entirely any such idea. The intellectual glamour and excitement are as 
strong as ever—indeed, there has been a deepening and consolidation, a maturing, 
of the mind expressed in these poems—but it is matched, now, by a greater 
control over poetic expression. ‘There has been a tightening, a rigorous 
disciplining of language and form and consequently a heightening of the tension 
and excitement communicated. It can now bear the weight of the thought 
beneath it. 

The result is a poetry tough and gritty, exact and dour, exhilarating as ozone 
and warm as compassion; and with a form like fine bone. There is only rarely a 
lapse in taste—“. . . . The cormorants crucified ” is possibly one—and rarely a 
drop (unintentional) to the banal or the merely adequate. In the magnificent 
“‘ Gannets Diving,” in which are “ . . . gannets hurled like knives,” the poet 
himself expresses this need to dive directly to the heart of things, uncluttered by 
the indirect or the obscure: 
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Now is the untranslatable coherence 

That tolerates no image in its stead. 
He has been describing the pause between tide and tide, when “. . . sounds ride 
on elemental silence.” The idea is explored further in a poem called “Stability.” 
Live dangerously, he seems to be warning if you want to live at all. The poem 
ends with “.... that dark lure, stability?”’, and “‘ From the Headland” with: 
“Peace as the climber feels who grips with nails some horned, rhinoceros 
mountain’s hardwon side.’’ But the sombreness is constantly lit by such 
felicities as: ‘*. . . donkey thistles kicked their heels,” and “‘ Wildcat the wind ” 
who “ pounced around corners,” and the book glitters with sea and air and light. 

Mr. Cecil’s work is uneven. “ Time ”’ is asuccessful philosophical poem which 
catches at the heart of the maddening paradox. It abounds in telling imagery 
and is full of interesting speculations. But ‘‘ Testing Time,” the poem that 
follows it, disconcerts, in comparison, by its facileness. Many of the other 
poems begin with a promise which is not sustained; ‘‘ Grown Up ”’ is an example. 
But the clichés in “ Earthbound,” for example, are redeemed by the haunting: 

. a sail 
Holds the horizon with one silver pin? 

The Magic Stone is a graceful volume of minor verse which here and there 
becomes something more. “ Solace in Exile,” which states in poetic terms the 
old idea of man as an outcast from Paradise, shows Mr. Johnson at his best: 

. What if the proudest tales we tell, 
The fountain-showers Mozartian airs asperse, 
The seraph-strength of Angelo, the terse 
And luminous line of Dante, the sea-swell 
Of Shakespeare, and the myths we make of Christ 
Are maimed but unextinguished memories, sprung 
From the pure star that once emparadised 
us . 4 

LovepAY MArtIN. 


The Rock and the Bird. By Sydney Tremayne. G. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
Time and other Poems. By Robert Cecil. Putnam. 3s. 6d. 
The Magic Stone Rv Geoffrey Johnson. Robert Hale. 7s. 6d. 


ELGAR 


Composers no less than other artists are subject to the changing fashions of the 
day and Edward Elgar was no exception. During middle age his music was 
achieving great acclaim, and towards the end of his life its popularity began to 
diminish and a reactionary period set in. But great work will always survive 
these ‘ moods ’ of a generation and today Elgar’s prominent position in English 
music is secure and undisputed. Back numbers of the Radio Times or Festival Hall 
programmes will confirm that all his finest works are constantly performed. 
The Introduction and Allegro with its brilliant orchestration, The Dream of 
Gerontius, the Enigma Variations, the nostalgic Cello Concerto, Cockaigne—all 
these and many more seem now to be an integral part of our English heritage, 
and no-one would have been more proud of this fact than the zealously patriotic 
Elgar. 

Nearly all the biographies hitherto were tributes by friends, too close to Elgar 
emotionally, and in time, to assess acutely his place in the world of music; 
twenty years after his death we may survey his life and works with greater 
objectivity. Miss McVeagh’s study, though the more modest of the two books 
under review, is the more readable. Her style is direct and lively and when she 
writes of various contradictory elements we have a better understanding of the 
man. We see the countryman attracted by London and homesick for his native 
Worcestershire, the retiring dreamy artist with the sense of social responsibility 
able to enjoy the ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ which his position brought him and 
longing to escape from it, and the highly sensitive man at times betrayed by his 
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artisan background into displays of brash temperament. In the Enigma 
Variations Elgar’s closest friends are seen from within; in many ways he was an 
enigma too. 

Dr. Young’s substantial volume, while acquainting us with much that is not 
to be found elsewhere, is inclined to overwhelm with sheer abundance of detail. 
He appears to have had access to a greater amount of material that tends to 
cloud rather than illumine the image of Elgar which he wishes to create. For 
example, although one reads with interest about the leading role played by 
Lady Elgar in her husband’s life (at her death his creative genius virtually ceased), 
few readers will be anxious to learn that: 

On August 15, the Eastnor Flower Show was held and Mrs. Elgar remembered 
her former obligations in sending 2 prizes of 6s. and 4s. for the best flower borders. 
In August the Elgars spent a brief holiday in Malvern, being there for Ethel 
Fitton’s wedding and Isobel’s twenty-first birthday. At Alice’s instigation they 
called on the Hon. Mrs. Roper-Curzon—later Lady Teynham. ‘“ Gosh!” wrote 
Edward in his diary. 

The second half of both books is devoted to an extensive and critical examina- 
tion of the works themselves. It seems paradoxical that Elgar’s music should be 
claimed as essentially English when it largely gained recognition in this country 
through the performances of foreign artists. Perhaps the idea grew from the fact 
that Elgar wrote much popular music of a national flavour. Besides his marches 
which must be familiar to all, he wrote patriotic songs, music for the theatre, and 
music for royal events; he did not feel that he was wasting his talent, and it 
pleased him to think that he was writing music for the people. Unfortunately 
the popular element in his writing was apt to creep into his serious works, and 
the self-taught artist lacked the critical ability to purge and refine where necessary. 
Yet had be been more discriminating his music might have lost much of its 
vitality, a quai.cy which was markedly absent in the English music of his time 
Miss McVeagh says; 

His music is sometimes vulgar: it is never evasive. His faults were those of over- 
generosity, not of minginess. He wrote his own epitaph when he asked at Birming- 
ham that English music should have “‘ something broad, noble, chivalrous, healthy, 
and above all an out-of-door sort of spirit.”” One may question his taste, but his 
invention, his uniqueness, his creation of immortal beauty—in short his genius— 
never. 

Although appearing simultaneously neither of these books is superfluous and 
both are considerable and necessary contributions towards our study of a great 
artist. CYNTHIA ANDERSON. 
Edward Elgar. By Diana McVeagh. Dent. 18s 
Elgar, O.M. By Percy Young. Collins. 30s. 


OROSMADES AFTER CELADON 

The pie-crust battlements of Strawberry Hill still stand; the spire of Stoke 
Poges still pricks the sky; but it seems improbable that Walpole’s ghost or Gray’s 
is to be seen “ skimming by a most poetical moonlight ” at either place. Time 
and change have done grievous things to both, and ghosts are notoriously 
finical creatures. What then? Those oddly-contrasted yet perennially fascinat- 
ing friends can be contemplated at leisure in the cool, clear light of Mr. R. W 
Ketton-Cremer’s two admirable biographies, a light under which they move, 
cast shadows, display themselves from various angles, as living people do. 
His Horace Walpole (1940) bore ample witness to his intimate knowledge of that 
circle, his sensitive insight and his balanced judgement: but the very perfection 
of his technique in dealing with Celadon left a faint uncertainty as to how he 
would fare if he should turn to Orosmades. Such uncertainty is now proved to 
have been foolish as well as faint, for the difficult, necessary change of key and 
tempo has been accomplished with effortless ease, and even Gray, an exacting 
man who liked to have everything handsome about him, could hardly have 
cavilled at the result. 
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As the title of Lord David Cecil’s charming study reminded us, Gray’s was a 
quiet life; but when we follow its course in Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s company we 
realize that this quietness was never absolute. Even the dead calms of the 
Cambridge period were interrupted by squalls; the quarrel with Celadon at one 
end of the story and the uneasy, febrile friendship with Bonstetten at the other 
sent the graph of the poet’s emotions jerking upwards; and no landscape could be 
regarded as flat and featureless which was graced—even if only occasionally— 
by the figure of Henrietta Jane Speed, “‘ with a Cockatoo on her shoulder and a 
slight suspicion of rouge on her cheeks.” The ivy-mantled tower, magnified by 
long and close contemplation, has tended to block out the rugged massif of the 
Pindaric Odes, but Mr. Ketton-Cremer has corrected this error of perspective by 
leading us not only up to, but all the way round, that somewhat forbidding 
landmark. We are made to recognize Gray’s greatness as well as his grace. 
This is a scholarly and illuminating but above all a companionable book. It 
ought to be read by candlelight, to the soft tinkling of a harpsichord, in a room 
perfumed by Gray’s own blend of potpourri compounded of “ damask roses, 
orange flowers, cloves, tops of lavender, myrtle-leaves bruised, rose-geranium, 
angelica and shavings of orris-root.” DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
Thomas Gray: A Biography. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Cambridge University Press. 


255 
A CULTURED MISCELLANY 


The reputation of The Week-End Book should be further enhanced by the 
new edition, edited by Francis Meynell with the advice and help of Sylvia 
Mulvey and Gerald Barry. It includes six entirely new sections. All the old 
features remain, “though some are a little lopped and others much expanded.” 
For example, “Bird-Song at Morning’ now happily includes the songs trans- 
cribed in musical notation. Perhaps the most notable changes are in the 
additional chapters devoted to nature subjects, which discuss the historical 
background and development of farming and the English countryside. The new 
“Kalendar of Wild Flowers” will be welcomed, particularly by the townsman. 
A new contemporary anthology contains forty pages of “‘Late Poems” and is 
‘“‘a very personal choice without regard to reputation or protocol.’”’ These 
follow the “Great Poems’’ which end in the 1880’s. Both sections are regarded 
as supplementary to the Oxford Book of English Verse. Of the hundred new 
poems included in this edition no doubt some will be criticised and the omission 
of others regretted; but The Week-End Book has never suffered from its own 
individuality, and indeed this is one of its most stimulating characteristics. 
Practical aid includes chapters on weights and weather lore, food and drink, 
and architectural styles, and the sections on first-aid and the law have been 
revised. Finally there is a new chapter on etiquette, old and new, which 
provides a courteous addition to a volume full of charm, culture and utility. 

A. DE MONTMORENCY, 
The Week-End Book. The Nonesuch Press, London: Random House Inc. New York. 


i WELCOME REISSUES 


The Statecraft of Machiavelli. By Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 8s. 6d. 

The United States in 1800: The first six chapters of Henry Adams’ History of the United 
States of America during the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson. Cornell University 
Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

One Mighty Torrent: The Drama of Biography (revised with new preface). By Edgar 
Johnson. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 45s. 6d. 

Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard. By Thomas Gray. Illustrated by John O’Con- 
nor. Rodale Press. 5s. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Paraphrased by Edward FitzGerald. Illustrated by Charles 
Stewart. Rodale Press. 5s. 

Six Books of the Commonwealth. By Jean Bodin. Abridged and Translated by M. J. 
Tooley. Basil Blackwell. 15s. 
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BOOKS ON 
‘Nobody ever reads pamphlets’ is a 
favourite home-made axiom whose 
falsity has just been demonstrated by 
spellbound attention to HONOURS AND 
Awarps (Daily Mirror Spotlight. 3d.) 
by Paul Cave, Sydney Jacobson and 
William Connor. Such chapter head- 
ings as “Titles for Sale,” “The 
Over-decorated Service,” “The Right 
People,” “Scrutiny and Selection,” 
“The Way to the Lords,” hint at ikon- 
smashing to come. Discrepancies and 
omissions glare in the light of statistics, 
which include an analysis of the Prime 
Minister’s 1955 list of New Year 
honours, and comment that is caustic 
—for example, of a controller of 
typists who is awarded the M.B.E. 
but not “for saving the girls in a fire,”’ 
or on a country “where we still dispense 
honours to dull dogs whose main 
distinctions are that they have made a 
pile and supported a party’’—arouses 
delighted and not very kind chuckles 
of our own. “To confer real distinc- 
tion without embarrassing the recipient 
with a title, which he might not want, 
or with an existing honour which 
might be judged inadequate” is the 
object, stili maintained above reproach, 
of the Companionate of Honour and of 
the Order of Merit. 


The poetry of history 

All the more significant then, that 
to G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. has come 
a graceful tribute from eight historians 


to mark his eightieth birthday. 
Stupiges IN Sociat History (Lomg- 
mans, Green. 215.) is edited by J. H. 
Plumb who himself presents “The 
Walpoles: Father and Son”’ to con- 
trast the generations who lived be- 
tween 1660 and 1760. An Elizabethan 
provincial town, the house and estate 
of the 2nd Earl of Nottingham, 
English women of 1580 to 1650, the 
recusant Nicholas Roscarrock, ‘roman- 
tic’ elements in the 1830's, the 
intellectual aristocracy of the nine- 
teenth century with (among other 
families) the Darwin-Wedgwood con- 
nection, and — by a distinguished 
descendant, C. V. Wedgwood 


THE TABLE 


theatre comedy in the sorry reign of 
Charles I, are the other subjects for 
expert and attractive treatment. The 
readability of these essays in fact is 
the truest homage to one who for more 
than fifty years has exemplified ‘the 
tradition that history is literature.” 


Places and people 


In some sort it runs through the 
SELECTED WoRKS OF SACHEVERELI 
SITWELL (Robert Hale. 24s.) as his 
coloured prose, employed for the 
interpreting of whatever country, 
painting, music, primitive scene and 
sociological custom, embroiders on a 
recurring pattern of the splendours 
and miseries of history. These 
extracts, intended to be pieces in their 
own right, roam as wide as the books 
from which they come Maori 
warriors and La Vie Parisienne, South 
Sea island and Portugal, Bach or 
Seville and a dulcimer by the Dneiper, 
storms at sea and a picture of 
Roumania — and their intellectual 
curiosity is a fair indication of what it 
takes to be a Sitwell. 

Only a Sitwell could sufficiently 
disdain the person who said: “Yes, 
they are excellent cars’’ in reply to 
Robert Gibbings’ remark that he had 
just been to open a_ magnificent 
exhibition of Bewicks. Mr. Gibbings 
is content to laugh—‘‘That was 
enough to blow anyone across the 
Channel”’ as he returns to paint 
after a surfeit of the purring of a 
graver through boxwood. Happily 
the surfeit did not extend to TRruMm- 
PETS From Montparnasse (7. M. 
Dent. 21s.). It has forty of his 
particularly sharp and somehow trans- 
lucent engravings; uncaptioned, in a 
space of two-by-two inches they can 
send one into a trance of recollection 
of marble well-heads in ‘the squares 
of Venice, or of that first view of 
Positano climbing, rooftop to garden, 
up the cliff it hides. No less satisfying 
are the eight full-page colour plates of 
his paintings. Black and white and 
glowing, they are all perfect partners 
to clear type and luxurious paper in 
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the production of this beautiful book. 
Nor must the rovings of the author, 
as he turned from Paris to the fishing 
village of La Flotte, to Italy, and back 
to the Seine’s left bank and to still 
more painting, be excluded from the 
general effect of surpassingness. Geo- 
graphy, classical allusion and folklore 
have their complementary place, as in 
Cork or Thames or Wye, in this 
further instalment of autobiographical 
observation. 


Bloomsbury 


‘he second part of David Garnett’s 
autobiography THe FLowers oF THE 
Forest (Chatto ©& Windus. 215.) 
equals pleasurable expectation. ‘The 
son of Edward and Constance takes 
up the story where The Golden Echo 
left it two years ago. ‘To him and to 
the Keynes-Woolf-Strachey-Bell circle 
the 1914-1918 war was something of 
an irrelevant interruption, to be 
ignored if possible. Conscientious 
objections sent him to build huts in 
France for a civilian population made 
homeless by German barbarity, and 
there he and Francis Birrell—still 
mourned and_ still irreplaceable— 
learned to love such skilled jobs as 
tiling and floor-laying. There are 
other good friends, notably among 
them Duncan Grant of the mouse- 
saving episode, artist and most lovable 
character, to whom the young David 
formatively owed much. ‘Traits are 
analysed a-plenty, from  Barrie’s 
“watery perversion” of the sexual 
instinct in Peter Pan, to the power of 
the Noncomformist conscience that 
led Keynes to write The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. And the 
“lovely, haggard face’’ of Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, an “original,” haunts Mr. 
Garnett’s assessment of her gifts and 
limitations rather dauntingly — just 
as it does in the Rex Whistler water- 
colour done in Edith Olivier’s drawing- 
rooin at Wilton. When the builder 
returned to farm work in England he 
lodged with the Bells at Charleston, 
and ‘Bloomsbury’ seems to have 
migrated there. 

That group and indeed most of his 
people are still important enough for 


future reference so, please Mr. 
Garnett, more exasperatedly we ask 
this time for an index in the third 
volume to cover the whole. The 


ending of the second titillates 
marriage, a son, and Lady Into Fox. 


Two novels 


The astonishment of that long ago 
success is not conjured for AsPECTs 
oF Love (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
David Garnett’s new novel. It has an 
air of emotion recollected in lan- 
guidity, and even the prose is here and 
there tangled with weary ‘“‘latters’’ and 
“formers.” It is guesswork that the 
cause in so admirable an author is the 
preoccupations and labours of the 
autobiography. In that, he is pains- 
takingly frank about his physical 
feelings for many women, “the most 
important part” of his life “for forty 
years.” It is abundantly evident that 
he has other interests as well; his 
characters have not, and when they 
are erotic all over the landscape—in a 
villa burgied at Pau, or in a hayloft 
after the ashes of the uncle (who had 
married the nephew’s former mistress) 
had been scattered in the vineyard— 
the ordinary, unfashionably inhibited 
reader is not shocked but disconcer- 
tingly bored. By this time, the school- 
girl daughter of the former mistress 
by the uncle has herself fallen in love 
with the nephew, who at the moment 
is being passionate with the worldly 
Marchesa Trapani, and if he could 
resist Jenny “‘at fifteen, could he trust 
himself when she was sixteen, or 
sixteen and a half and her physical 
passion for him increased?’ No, he 
must go away; the book is at its end, 
Jenny’s plight is unresolved, and this 
(one apprehensively feels) means a 
sequel. 

Just as naked, twenty times as 
convincing, and productive of no 
boredom at all, is THe Liperty MAN 
(Longmans, Green. tos. 6d.). It has 
faults too, and of the remediable kind 
that belong to youth, for this appears 
to be Gillian Freeman’s first novel. 
It has not one aristocrat, wine-grower 
or French actress to its pages and its 
‘hero’ is no army captain but Signal- 
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man Derek Smith on a fortnight’s 
leave in the East End of London from 
H.M.S. Dragon after ten months’ 
‘foreign’. Where David Garnett seems 
implausible in dealing with the com- 
mon sex-obsession, Gillian Freeman 
has a ready-made advantage in its 
more valid claim on the minds of 
sailors separated for long periods 
from home. But she also gives 
credibility to the Cockney-speaking 
boy’s affair with his sister’s teacher, 
the university graduate who takes the 
Jubilee Road School top class—‘‘it 
was also the most difficult, for nearly a 
third of its members were on pro- 
bation.”” ‘The girls, their ear-grating 
voices and poor mental equipment are 
as we say drawn from life, narrowed 
to the Mile End streets, and almost 
certain to spend the rest of their lives 
as ‘chars’ their high heels and lipstick 
notwithstanding; and no-one in the 
book rings more authentic than 
Derek’s mother, inarticulate though 
she is. At twenty-five, the author is 
able to communicate raptures, jea- 
lousies and despairs, and the un- 
heeding cruelty of lust. Any impulse 
to sentimentalise the sordid little saga 
of Freda’s infatuation is resisted and its 
inglorious close is therefore the story’s 
perfect end. There should be more 
Freeman novels awaiting their turn. 


Our Village 


Only the novelist’s equipment of 
humour could have coped with ex- 
perience in the shape of the behaviour 
of Dr. George Mitford. His daughter 
Mary was somewhat compensated in 
her deep friendships, as all the world 
knows from Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Less familiar are the “Records of 
a Friendship” between Miss Mitrorp 
AND Mr. Harness (S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.). 
Caroline M. Duncan-Jones, the Rev. 
William’s great-great-niece, has put 
unpublished letters and diaries to good 
use in this study of children who 
remained comrades until death took 
Mary away: “We have loved each 
other like brother and sister all our 
lives,”’ she wrote, and the final task of 
William Harness was to struggle with 
the “Herculean labour” of collecting 


and editing her Life and Letters. ‘Vhe 
presentation of the “‘dear good gentle 
noble heart” of the clergyman who 
was devoted to Shakespeare and the 
great actors of the 1830’s, and whose 
circle included Dickens, Sarah Siddons 
and ‘Thackeray, illumines this hand- 
some book and rounds off our eager 
knowledge of Mary Russell Mitford. 


The festive spirit 


Dickens and Shakespeare keep com- 
pany too in John Cowper Powys’ 
VISIONS AND Revisions (Macdonald. 
15s.). Here they dwell with Dante, 
Milton, Lamb, Goethe, Arnold, 
Shelley, Keats, Hardy, Dostoievsky, 
Poe, Whitman, Nietzsche the philo- 
sopher with hammer and chisel, and 
El Greco of the ‘‘magnificent contempt 
for material truth.” How well the 
judgement of the author of the essays 
has worn may be learned in the 
reading; they are forty years old. For 
himself he “feels exactly the same 
about these great men” and his 
Introduction shows no sign of the 
waning of the gusto and gratitude of a 
book-lover who would rather call it 
book-worship. Magnificently his range 
sweeps in Rabelais, who, he says, of 
all writers is “the one best able to give 
us courage. . . Naturally he uses wine, 
and every kind of wanton liquor, to 
serve as symbols of the intoxication he 
would produce.” 

It is only too reminding of the 
festivities so lately undergone. Godfrey 
Harrison’s sober account of the wine 
trade in BristoL CreaM (B.T. Batsford. 
18s.), illustrated with all the pub- 
lishers’ virtuosity, includes the rise of 
the busy port in the middle ages when 
Gascon produce was shipped from 
Bordeaux. Since the eighteenth 
century the label of John Harvey and 
Sons has come to symbolize a good 
part of our contemplation of the town 
of Jerez, and the fortunes of the firm 
thus loom in this history as large as 
Bristol’s. At the risk of sounding like 
the BBC trying not very hard to avoid 
advertising, it is in a glass of sherry 
bearing the name of this volume that 
we now wish readers a happy New 
Year. Grace BANYARD 
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